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Preface 

The  North  Carolina  Crop  Improvement  Association  was  organized  49  years  ago 
as  the  State's  official  seed  certifying  agency.  As  the  50th  anniversary  approaches,  it 
seems  timely  that  a  record  be  made  of  the  organization's  objectives  and  accom- 
plishments. The  seed  certification  program,  which  was  started  in  1929,  insures 
quality  seed  and  trueness  to  name  of  seed  of  improved  varieties. 

A  complete  record  of  all  accomplishments  is  not  possible  because  of  the  exten- 
sive growth  of  the  Crop  Improvement  Association  and  the  North  Carolina 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  a  cooperating  agency  that  celebrated  its  100th  an- 
niversary in  1977.  We  hope,  however,  that  the  information  assembled  here  will  be 
helpful  to  an  understanding  of  seed  certification  and  its  role  in  agricultural  produc- 
tion. 

The  importance  of  seed  purity,  viability,  and  vigor  can  best  be  appreciated  in 
terms  of  the  improvement  in  crop  performance  brought  about  by  the  use  of  high- 
quality  seed.  Because  seed  quality  is  an  important  factor,  good  seed  must  be  made 
available  to  farmers.  The  Crop  Improvement  Association  was  established  to  insure 
this  availability.  The  Association  has  found  a  good  way  to  increase  the  supply  of 
seed  of  new  varieties,  as  these  varieties  become  available  through  breeding 
programs,  and  to  insure  that  farmers  are  able  to  obtain  this  seed.  The  organization 
has  also  assumed  responsibility  for  keeping  farmers  informed  about  sources  of  im- 
proved seed  and  has  encouraged  the  use  of  this  seed. 

Perhaps  the  Association's  most  important  contribution  has  been  the  develop- 
ment of  a  program  for  certifying  seed  of  improved  varieties.  The  organization  has 
also  cooperated  in  the  development  of  the  Official  Variety  Testing  Program  for  per- 
formance testing  of  these  new  and  improved  varieties  and  in  the  formation  of  the 
North  Carolina  Foundation  Seed  Producers,  Inc.,  as  the  recognized  organization 
for  the  production  and  distribution  of  Foundation  seed  of  the  improved  varieties. 

The  authors,  G.  K.  Middleton  and  Foil  W.  McLaughlin,  have  both  been  closely 
associated  with  the  Crop  Improvement  Association.  Middleton  worked  with  the 
organization  from  its  inception  in  1929  until  1945,  with  the  exception  of  a  2 -year 
period.  His  first  6  years  were  devoted  largely  to  field  inspection,  a  job  that  really  ac- 
quaints the  worker  with  the  problems.  He  spent  the  latter  6  years  as  director  while 
carrying  a  load  of  research  problems,  which  limited  the  time  he  could  give  to  the 
Association.  Foil  W.  McLaughlin  has  been  working  with  the  Association  since  1948, 
first  as  field  inspector  and  then  as  assistant  director  and  director  in  charge.  He  has 
been  associated  with  the  organization  during  its  period  of  rapid  growth. 

Many  other  organizations  support  the  work  of  the  Crop  Improvement  Associa- 
tion. Several  persons  in  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  were  asked  to  write  a 
few  pages  concerning  their  work  in  plant  breeding  to  help  clarify  the  importance  of 
the  development  of  improved  varieties  of  the  various  farm  crops. 

This  book  tells  the  interesting  story  of  the  Crop  Improvement  Association.  It  is  an 
accurate  and  detailed  statement  of  the  Association's  organization  and  accomplish- 
ments. Knowing  what  this  group  of  North  Carolina  farmers  and  seedsmen  has 
done  makes  it  easy  to  appreciate  the  contribution  the  Association  has  made  to 
agriculture  in  the  State. 


Foreword 


Since  the  beginning,  man's  main  pursuit  has  been  food;  without  it  there  is  no  life. 
The  essential  link  in  the  food  chain  is  seed.  Good  seed,  therefore,  is  a  primary  re- 
quirement for  food  production. 

The  story  of  good  seed  in  North  Carolina,  as  developed  through  the  Crop  Im- 
provement Association,  is  a  fantastic  story.  W.  H.  Darst's  dream  of  a  mechanism  for 
obtaining  seed  of  known  origin  resulted  in  the  passage  of  legislation  in  1929  bring- 
ing the  North  Carolina  Crop  Improvement  Association  into  existence.  The  vision  of 
Gov.  O.  Max  Gardner  in  seeing  the  value  of  good  seed  in  a  progressive  agriculture 
is  one  of  many  reasons  history  records  him  as  a  great  Governor.  There  were,  of 
course,  other  pioneers  in  the  movement  who  realized  the  value  of  good  seed  in  the 
production  of  food  and  fiber. 

The  Crop  Improvement  Association  is  managed  by  a  board  of  directors.  A  paid 
staff  implements  the  policies  established  by  the  board.  All  have  been  dedicated 
public  servants.  Many  others,  especially  the  plant  breeders  at  North  Carolina  State 
University  and  leading  farmers  throughout  the  State,  have  made  significant  con- 
tributions. 

Both  of  the  authors  have  given  years  of  service  to  the  organization  and  re- 
lated activities.  Their  combined  experiences  have  enabled  them  to  record  the  story 
of  seed  in  North  Carolina  on  a  personal  basis.  It  is  an  exciting  story,  and  they 
have  told  it  well. 


Roy  L.  Lowom 
Director,  North  Carolina 
Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  1954-69 
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Chapter  1 

The  North  Carolina  Crop  Improvement 

Association 


The  North  Carolina  Crop  Improvement  Association  was  founded  in  1929.  The 
first  staff  consisted  of  a  director  in  charge;  nine  farmer-directors,  three  from  each 
geographic  region  of  the  State;  a  seed  inspector;  and  a  part-time  stenographer. 

From  the  beginning,  the  Association's  membership  has  been  composed 
primarily  of  persons  and  businesses  directly  involved  in  seed  growing  or  processing. 
Any  other  person  or  firm  interested  in  promoting  the  work  of  the  Association  may 
become  a  member.  The  business  of  the  Association  is  managed  by  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

Seed  certification  has  been  the  principal  objective  of  the  Crop  Improvement 
Association  since  its  inception.  About  40,000  bushels  of  seed  were  passed  for  cer- 
tification the  year  the  Association  was  formed.  The  crops  inspected  that  year  in- 
cluded small  grain,  open-pollinated  com,  cotton,  soybeans,  lespedeza,  and  sweet 
and  Irish  potatoes.  In  1977  certification  was  completed  on  19  crops  and  167 
varieties.  A  total  of  125,933  acres  was  passed  for  certification,  and  1,868,646  cer- 
tification tags  were  issued.  (A  list  of  crops  and  varieties  certified  from  1929  to  1977 
is  included  in  Appendix  A;  the  number  of  acres  certified  in  each  of  these  years  is 
listed  by  crop  in  Appendix  B.) 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  certification  program  has  been  to  encourage  the 
production  of  high-quality  seed  grown  and  distributed  under  controlled  conditions 
to  assure  variety  identity  and  purity.  These  controlled  conditions  are  provided  by  es- 
tablishing and  maintaining  field  production  and  seed  quality  standards.  The  Crop 
Improvement  Association,  under  the  leadership  of  staff  from  North  Carolina  State 
University,  establishes  and  administers  standards  for  certification.  Qualified  person- 
nel apply  these  standards  through  field  and  seed  inspections.  Detailed  records  are 
maintained  on  each  lot  of  seed  certified.  When  all  standards  have  been  met,  cer- 
tification tags  for  labeling  each  container  of  seed  are  issued. 

The  early  varieties  inspected  for  certification  did  not  have  breeding  records 
behind  them  like  the  ones  that  are  available  today.  The  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  has  since  developed  a  strong  breeding  program,  and  several  private  seed 
companies  are  also  doing  work  in  plant  breeding.  To  be  eligible  for  certification,  a 
variety  must  now  have  a  satisfactory  breeding  record,  including  a  known  pedigree, 
yield  records,  and  resistance  to  certain  pests. 
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As  yet  the  ideal  variety  has  not  been  developed,  but  tremendous  progress  has 
been  made.  Better  resistance  to  certain  diseases  is  needed  in  some  varieties, 
although  we  can  hardly  expect  resistance  to  all  diseases  in  each  crop.  For  example, 
a  few  years  ago  we  were  concerned  primarily  with  leaf  rust  and  mildew  on  wheat; 
today  there  are  five  or  more  serious  diseases  on  this  crop.  Fortunately,  breeding 
material  with  resistance  to  many  pests  is  becoming  available.  It  is  expected  that  in 
time  better  progress  will  be  made  in  developing  resistance  to  more  diseases  in  a 
single  variety.  To  solve  all  problems  with  improved  varieties  may  not  be  possible, 
but  imagine  the  plight  of  the  seed  grower  and  farmer  without  viable  breeding  efforts 
and  a  certification  program. 

The  work  of  the  Crop  Improvement  Association  would  not  be  possible  without 
the  support  it  receives  from  several  other  organizations.  The  contribution  made  by 
the  plant  breeders  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed. The  Official  Variety  Testing  Program  of  the  Experiment  Station  runs  per- 
formance tests  at  several  locations  in  the  State.  These  tests  are  used  to  determine 
which  varieties  are  suitable  for  release  and  to  provide  information  on  varieties  en- 
tering the  certification  program.  The  tests  give  unbiased,  accurate,  and  detailed  in- 
formation on  the  characteristics  of  a  large  number  of  varieties,  hybrids,  and  ex- 
perimental lines.  The  North  Carolina  Foundation  Seed  Producers,  Inc.,  increases 
the  proven  varieties  from  the  Experiment  Station  and  passes  Foundation  Seed  on 
to  the  certified  growers.  The  Seed  Testing  Division  of  the  North  Carolina  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  checks  samples  of  inspected  seed  for  viability  and  for  seed  mix- 
tures. The  North  Carolina  Agricultural  Extension  Service  cooperates  in  the  work  of 
the  Association  through  its  educational  programs. 


Chapter  2 
The  Certification  Process 


The  basic  purpose  for  the  production  and  sale  of  certified  seed  is  to  make 
genetically  pure  crop  seed  available  to  farmers.  Genetic  purity,  trueness  to  variety,  is 
established  and  maintained  by  special  purification  and  seed  increase  programs, 
field  and  seed  inspections,  and  pedigree  records.  Genetic  purity  is  a  characteristic 
that  is  largely  determined  by  production  records  and  field  inspections. 

Seed  of  new  varieties  must  be  made  available  to  farmers.  Pure  seed  stocks  of 
older  but  satisfactory  varieties  must  be  maintained.  Certification  offers  a  program  of 
planned  production  whereby  both  seed  and  varietal  purity  are  maintained  for  a 
rapidly  changing  list  of  superior  varieties. 

A  new  variety  is  usually  released  an  average  of  10  years  after  the  crosses  have 
been  made  by  the  plant  breeder.  After  the  breeder  has  made  an  evaluation,  the 
new  variety  may  be  tested  further  in  the  Experiment  Station's  Official  Variety  Tests. 
Other  tests  may  also  be  used,  such  as  the  Uniform  Test  coordinated  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  These  testing  programs  give  the  breeder  a  broader 
measurement  of  the  performance  of  the  new  variety. 

All  information  available  is  considered,  and  the  variety  is  approved  or  disap- 
proved for  release.  Information  about  the  Experiment  Station  varieties  is  submitted 
to  the  Breeder's  Release  Board  for  review.  This  board  is  composed  of  Experiment 
Station  and  Extension  personnel,  and  its  recommendation  concerning  variety 
release  is  made  to  the  Experiment  Station  director.  If  a  variety  is  approved,  the 
Breeder  seed  is  included  in  the  Foundation  seed  program  for  multiplication. 

To  include  the  new  variety  in  the  certification  program,  the  breeder  must  submit 
to  the  Crop  Improvement  Association  evidence  of  performance,  including  data  on 
yield,  insect  and  disease  reactions,  and  information  supporting  the  identity  of  the 
variety.  A  detailed  variety  description  and  procedure  for  maintaining  the  seed 
stocks  is  recorded  with  the  Crop  Improvement  Association  when  the  variety  is  ac- 
cepted for  certification. 

A  special  label  used  to  identify  certified  seed  assures  the  user  that  the  seed  has 
passed  unbiased  field  and  laboratory  inspections  performed  by  the  Crop  Improve- 
ment Association.  The  classes  of  seed  in  the  certification  program  are  Breeder, 
Foundation,  Registered,  and  Certified.  The  system  for  multiplying  seed  from  the 
breeder's  program  to  "blue  label"  Certified  Seed  is  described  as  the  "seed  chain." 

Supplies  of  Breeder  Seed  are  usually  maintained  by  the  originator  of  the  variety. 
The  amount  available  usually  does  not  exceed  a  few  pounds  or  bushels  for  a  given 
variety. 

Breeder  Seed  of  varieties  developed  by  the  Experiment  Station  plant  breeders  is 
supplied  to  the  North  Carolina  Foundation  Seed  Producers  for  increase  as  Foun- 
dation seed.  It  may  take  from  1  to  3  years  to  multiply  sufficient  seed  for  certified 


Seed  chain  showing  seed  labels  that  identify  each  class  of  seed. 


Inspector  checking  a  field  of  certified  cotton  for  variety  mixtures. 


seed  growers.  The  production  of  Foundation  Seed  is  a  highly  specialized  and 
supervised  operation.  Foundation  Seed  is  inspected  by  the  Crop  Improvement 
Association  and  is  identified  by  a  white  seed  label. 

Private  breeding  companies  normally  maintain  their  own  Breeder  Seed  and 
Foundation  Seed  programs.  When  certification  is  involved,  the  seed  is  inspected  by 
the  Crop  Improvement  Association  and  must  meet  the  same  standards  as  seed 
maintained  by  the  Experiment  Station. 

Seed  produced  from  Foundation  Seed  is  identified  as  Registered.  Producers  of 
Registered  Seed  are  highly  specialized  and  must  have  considerable  experience  in 
seed  production.  Either  Registered  or  Foundation  Seed  can  be  used  for  production 
of  Certified  Seed,  which  is  produced  under  strict  standards  of  varietal  purity. 

The  production  of  Registered  and  Certified  Seed  is  important  to  the  Crop  Im- 
provement Association.  Both  classes  of  seed  enter  the  normal  channels  of  trade. 
Registered  Seed  is  identified  with  a  purple  label,  and  Certified  Seed,  with  a  blue 
label. 


Inspector  collecting  a  representative  sample  of  Foundation  Seed  for  laboratory  inspection 
and  testing. 


Chapter  3 
An  Idea  Is  Bom 


Prior  to  the  development  of  the  seed  certification  program,  the  most  serious 
problem  faced  by  agronomists  was  probably  the  inability  to  maintain  supplies  of 
relatively  pure  seed  of  the  varieties  produced,  tested,  and  released  by  the  Experi- 
ment Station.  At  the  same  time,  farmers  were  faced  with  the  difficulty  of  buying 
seed  of  known  quality.  There  was  little  legal  control  over  seed  at  that  time.  For  ex- 
ample, seed  was  being  shipped  to  North  Carolina  from  outside  the  State  and  sold 
under  false  names.  Many  farmers  planted  Abruzzi  rye  in  the  early  fall  for  winter 
grazing  or  for  plowing-in  during  the  spring  as  a  green  manure  crop.  Certain 
Northern  varieties  of  rye  were  being  sold  as  Abruzzi.  Unfortunately,  they  made 
limited  growth  until  spring  and  were  of  little  value  for  winter  grazing. 

Confronted  with  this  kind  of  confusion  and  the  difficulties  inherent  in  seed  in- 
crease programs,  a  few  states  developed  systems  to  provide  field  inspection  of 
farmer  increase  plots  before  the  seed  was  harvested.  As  a  result,  several  seed  or 
crop  improvement  associations  were  formed. 

With  a  number  of  states  becoming  involved  with  the  inspection  of  seed,  the  need 
for  some  form  of  uniformity  arose.  In  1919  a  group  of  agronomists,  mainly  from 
the  North  Central  States  and  Canada,  met  to  consolidate  their  efforts  not  only  in 
the  individual  states  but  throughout  the  area  and  possibly  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  as  well. 

To  these  agronomists  it  was  obvious  that  the  confusion  was  caused  by  lack  of  in- 
formation and  international  mislabeling  of  varieties.  Even  seed  that  had  been  field 
inspected  was  often  inconsistently  labeled.  There  was  also  a  lack  of  uniformity  in 
nomenclature.  Some  states  called  such  seed  "inspected";  some,  "registered";  and 
others,  "certified." 

At  the  1919  conference  additional  illustrations  of  the  need  for  an  international 
organization  were  given.  One  such  illustration  was  the  problem  of  seed  growers' 
renaming  of  established  varieties.  For  example,  Fultz  wheat,  which  was  selected  out 
of  Lancaster  by  Abraham  Fultz  in  1862  and  distributed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  1871,  was  reported  in  USDA  Bulletin  1074  under  24  different 
names.  Similar  illustrations  were  given  for  oats  and  soybeans.  It  was  hoped  that  as 
individual  states  organized  crop  or  seed  improvement  associations  they  would 
follow  basic  minimum  standards  for  seed  production  and  labeling.  These  standards 
included  ( 1 )  a  method  for  increasing  seed  of  improved  varieties  by  plant  breeding, 
(2)  means  of  maintaining  seed  purity,  and  (3)  means  of  discouraging  unscrupulous 
individual  seed  growers  from  renaming  established  varieties. 

At  a  follow-up  meeting  attended  by  representatives  from  13  states  and  Canada, 
action  was  taken.  On  December  2,  1919,  the  International  Crop  Improvement 
Association  was  formed.  All  present  at  the  meeting  agreed  to  cooperate;  many 
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states  not  represented  followed,  including  Virginia  (1921),  North  Carolina  (1933), 
Georgia  (1946),  and  South  Carolina  (1948). 

The  development  of  a  crop  improvement  association  to  certify  seed  in  North 
Carolina  was  first  suggested  by  W.  H.  Darst,  professor  of  farm  crops  at  North 
Carolina  State  College.  He  was  aware  of  the  lack  of  control  over  seed  quality  in 
North  Carolina  and  knew  of  certification  programs  in  other  states  from  contacts 
made  at  collegiate  judging  contests  held  each  fall  in  Chicago.  His  seed  judging 
teams  won  first  place  several  years,  so  he  became  well  known  to  participants. 


W.  H.  Darst 

In  the  fall  of  1928,  O.  Max  Gardner  was  running  for  Governor,  and  on  several 
occasions  he  expressed  interest  in  sponsoring  programs  to  aid  agriculture.  This 
gave  Darst  the  idea  of  working  through  him  to  get  a  bill  to  authorize  the  formation 
of  a  crop  improvement  association  for  North  Carolina  passed  in  the  next  State 
legislature,  which  would  convene  in  the  spring  of  1929. 

Darst  approached  I.  O.  Schaub,  dean  of  the  School  of  Agriculture,  North 
Carolina  State  College;  R.  Y.  Winters,  director  of  the  North  Carolina  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  and  E.  C.  Brooks,  president  of  North  Carolina  State  College, 
with  his  idea.  Gardner  was  elected,  and  Schaub  and  Brooks  agreed  to  accompany 
Darst  to  a  conference  with  the  new  Governor. 

Governor  Gardner  gave  his  support  to  the  formation  of  an  association  for  the 
purpose  of  certifying  seed.  The  Governor's  Agricultural  Advisory  Board  met  on 
January  28,  1929,  to  consider  plans  to  aid  North  Carolina  farmers.  One  of  the 
three  major  recommendations  of  this  board  was  to  ask  that  a  statewide  seed  im- 
provement organization  be  formed. 

After  much  study,  Darst  presented  a  proposed  organization  and  plan  of 
procedure  for  developing  and  disseminating  purebred  seed  of  approved  varieties 
(Appendix  C).  This  proposal  was  endorsed  by  the  Governor's  board. 


Chapter  4 


Enter  North  Carolina 


With  the  support  of  Gov.  O.  Max  Gardner  and  the  Agricultural  Advisory  Board, 
on  March  19, 1929,  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  enacted  a  law  entitled 
"An  Act  To  Foster  the  Development  and  Production  of  Pure  Bred  Crop  Seed  in 
North  Carolina."  This  law  provided  for  the  formation  of  the  North  Carolina  Crop 
Improvement  Association.  The  establishment  of  seed  certification  was  authorized 
by  House  Bill  1377  and  Senate  Bill  443  (Appendix  D).  These  bills  also  created  the 
State  Board  of  Farm  Crop  Seed  Improvement  to  administer  this  legislation. 


First  Meeting  of  State  Board  of  Farm  Crop  Seed  Improvement 

The  first  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Farm  Crop  Seed  Improvement  was  held 
in  the  Governor's  office  on  April  16,  1929,  with  all  members  present:  Gov.  O.  Max 


Governor  O.  Max  Gardner 


W.  A.  Graham,  Jr. 


I.  O.  Schaub 


Gardner,  Commissioner  W.  A.  Graham,  Jr.  of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  Dean  I.  O.  Schaub  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  at  North  Carolina 
State  College.  In  addition  to  the  board  members,  E.  C.  Brooks,  president  of  Nori:h 
Carolina  State  College,  and  W.  H.  Darst,  professor  of  farm  crops,  were  present. 
Brooks  participated  in  the  work  of  the  board  and  gave  support  and  encouragement 
to  the  program.  Darst  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  board. 

Although  the  legislature  provided  a  sum  of  $3,000  "for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  act,"  a  tentative  sum  of  $1,500  was  budgeted  by  the  board 
to  cover  expenses  until  July,  when  the  $3,000  would  become  available.  This  money 
was  used  to  provide  a  salary  of  $500  for  the  Extension  seed  specialist,  $250  for 
travel  expenses,  $150  for  stenographic  expenses,  and  $600  for  other  expenses. 
Commissioner  Graham  made  this  $1,500  available  to  Dean  Schaub,  who  was 
responsible  for  disbursing  the  funds  and  keeping  records  of  expenditures. 

G.  K.  Middleton  of  Duplin  County  was  elected  Extension  seed  specialist  by  the 
board  at  an  annual  salary  of  $3,000,  his  duties  to  begin  as  soon  as  possible.  Mid- 
dleton was  teaching  vocational  agriculture  at  the  time  but  began  work  as  soon  as 
school  was  out  on  April  29.  His  primary  responsibility  was  to  do  a  large  part  of  the 
field  work— inspection  of  fields,  placing  of  purebred  varieties  with  farmers  for  in- 
crease, and  general  supervision  of  developing  stocks  of  purebred  seed  in  the  State. 

Madge  Hudgins,  a  native  of  Warrenton  who  was  already  on  the  Agronomy 
Department  staff,  became  secretary  to  the  seed  improvement  program. 


First  Certification  Standards  Approved 


At  the  first  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Farm  Crop  Seed  Improvement,  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Association  of  Southern  Agricultural  Workers  for  the 
certification  of  pure  seed  were  adopted  as  tentative  standards.  Provisions  were  also 


made  to  organize  the  North  Carolina  Crop  Improvement  Association  and  to  es- 
tablish fees  to  cover  additional  costs  of  field  inspection  and  other  work  involved  in 
seed  certification. 

Darst  and  Middleton  prepared  a  set  of  standards  and  rules  to  govern  the  cer- 
tification of  crop  seed  in  North  Carolina.  These  standards  provided  for  two  classes 
of  pure  crop  seed— Registered  and  Certified.  In  May  these  regulations  were  ap- 
proved by  the  State  Board  of  Farm  Crop  Seed  Improvement.  (Appendix  E). 

Under  these  rules  farmers  would  have  to  join  the  proposed  Crop  Improvement 
Association  to  be  permitted  to  sell  Registered  and  Certified  seed.  The  first  season  of 
certification  would  be  confined  to  cotton,  com,  small  grain,  soybeans,  cowpeas, 
velvet  beans,  and  peanuts.  A  list  of  the  best  varieties  of  these  crops  was  prepared 
and  approved  by  R.  Y.  Winters,  plant  breeder  and  director  of  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station.  Middleton  began  his  first  inspection  work  on  May  13, 1929. 


North  Carolina  Crop  Improvement  Association  Organized 

The  State  Board  of  Farm  Crop  Seed  Improvement  had  endorsed  the  formation 
of  a  crop  improvement  association  and  the  idea  of  a  governing  board  of  farm  direc- 


First  officers  and  directors  of  the  Crop  Improvement  Association  are  pictured  here  with  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  Left  to  right,  they  are  W.  H.  Darst,  director-in-charge;  W.  A 
Graham,  Jr.,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture;  B.  B.  Everett,  director  -  president;  F.  W.  Bicknell, 
W.  L.  Lyerly,  L.  H.  McKay,  and  F.  P.  Latham,  directors;  Gordon  K.  Middleton,  secretary- 
treasurer  (seed  specialist);  and  seated  below,  J.  T.  Albritton,  director;  M.  L.  Aderholdt, 
director  -  vice-president;  and  George  Wallis,  director.  Absent  firom  picture  was  D.  J.  Lybrook, 
director. 
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tors  (later  called  the  Board  of  Directors).  This  board  was  to  consist  of  nine  mem- 
bers, three  from  each  major  area  of  the  State.  The  selection  was  to  be  made  during 
Farm  and  Home  Week,  to  be  held  July  22-26,  1929,  at  State  College. 

On  July  24  interested  farmers  held  an  organizational  meeting  in  Patterson  Hall 
on  the  State  College  campus.  W.  H.  Darst  had  been  asked  to  serve  as  director  in 
charge  of  the  North  Carolina  Crop  Improvement  Associatiojn.  At  the  meeting  he 
explained  the  organization  of  the  Association  and  the  plan  of  procedure,  which  had 
been  endorsed  by  the  Governor's  Agricultural  Advisory  Board  and  approved  by  the 
State  Board  of  Farm  Crop  Seed  Improvement,  which  was  called  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol. 

The  plan  provided  for  a  director  in  charge  to  be  appointed  from  the  State 
College  staff  (Darst)  and  a  field  agent  or  seed  specialist  (Middleton).  This  staff 
would  coordinate  the  efforts  of  plant  breeders,  county  agents,  farmers,  and  the 
Crop  Improvement  Association  in  work  related  to  the  purebred  seed  program.  The 
plant  breeders  would  select  and  test  promising  varieties;  the  breeders,  county 
agents,  and  seed  specialist  would  determine  the  varieties  to  be  certified;  and  the  Ex- 
periment Station  would  produce  limited  amounts  of  purebred  seed  stocks- 
Registered  Seed  (later  called  Foundation  Seed).  This  Registered  Seed  would  be 
distributed  to  qualified  farmers  to  plant.  The  production  in  these  fields  would  be 
grown  and  inspected  under  the  supervision  of  the  seed  specialist  and  subjected  to 
rigid  standards. 

The  North  Carolina  Crop  Improvement  Association  would  be  responsible  for 
cooperating  with  State  College  and  the  Experiment  Station  in  making  the  program 
for  better  crop  seed  a  success.  The  organization  would  consist  of  farmers  interested 
in  the  growing  of  purebred  seed  of  approved  varieties  for  increase  and  certification. 
Such  interested  farmers  would  become  members  of  the  Crop  Improvement 
Association. 

In  addition  to  being  responsible  for  distribution  of  the  Registered  Seed,  the 
Association  would  adopt  seed  standards  and  maintain  the  inspection  service.  The 
organization  would  assist  in  marketing  the  Certified  Seed  by  publishing  a  seed  list, 
but  seed  was  to  be  disposed  of  through  the  usual  channels  of  the  seed  trade. 
Market  prices  for  Certified  Seed  would  be  fixed  by  a  special  board  according  to 
season,  demand,  and  cost  of  production.  The  Certified  Seed  would  be  sold  in  a 
special  bag,  sealed  and  labeled  with  the  Association  tag. 

Others  speaking  at  this  organizational  meeting  on  the  importance  of  such  a 
program  were  Commissioner  W.  A.  Graham,  Jr.,  State  Department  of  Agriculture; 
R.  Y.  Winters,  director  of  the  North  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Station;  T.  K. 
Wolfe  editor  of  the  Southern  Planter;  and  C.  L.  Newman  of  the  Progressive 
Farmer. 

To  complete  the  organization  of  the  Crop  Improvement  Association,  the  group 
elected  a  board.  Nominations  were  made  for  three  directors  from  the  Coastal  Plain 
and  three  from  the  Piedmont.  Since  the  representation  from  the  Mountains  was 
small,  the  election  of  directors  from  this  area  was  postponed  until  August,  when  a 
regional  meeting  would  be  held. 

Directors  were  elected  for  1,  2,  or  3  years  and  were  to  be  eligible  for  reelection  to 
a  second  term.  The  following  men  were  chosen  for  the  three  areas: 
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Area 


Name 


Address 


Term  to  Expire 


Coastal  Plain 


Piedmont 


Mountains 


E.  P.  Latham 
B.  B.  Everett 
J.  T.  Albritton 

W.  L.  Lyerly 
D.  J.  Lybrook 
M.  L.  Aderholdt 

L.  H.  McKay 
George  Wallis 
F.W.Bicknell 


Belhaven 

Palmyra 

Calypso 

Woodleaf 

Advance 

Lexington 

Hendersonville 
Biltmore 
Linville  Falls 


1932 
1931 
1930 

1932 
1931 
1930 

1932 
1931 
1930 


B.  B.  Everett 

B.  B.  Everett,  who  had  introduced  the  pure  seed  bill  in  the  State  legislature,  be- 
came the  first  president  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  W.  H.  Darst  was  the  first  director 
in  charge.  G.  K.  Middleton,  the  seed  specialist,  was  designated  secretary  and 
treasurer.  (A  list  of  officers  and  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  from  1929  to 
1978  is  provided  in  Appendix  F.  Appendix  G  contains  biographical  information 
about  the  men  who  have  held  the  position  of  director  in  charge.) 
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Chapters 
The  First  Five  Years 


When  legislative  action  authorizing  the  fonnation  of  a  crop  improvement 
association  was  taken  in  1929,  only  limited  work  was  being  conducted  in  plant 
breeding  at  the  North  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Station— primarily  work 
with  cotton  and  tobacco.  In  addition,  yield  trials  were  being  made  on  a  few  crops, 
especially  wheat,  com,  soybeans,  and  peanuts.  Most  farmers,  however,  used  their 
own  seed  year  after  year  or  traded  with  their  neighbors  upon  hearing  of  a  farmer's 
unusual  success  with  a  particular  variety. 

In  order  to  leam  more  of  what  varieties  were  being  grown  and  what  quality  of 
seed  was  being  used,  a  survey  was  begun  on  May  15, 1929.  This  survey,  which  was 
actually  conducted  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  North  Carolina  Crop  Improvement 
Association,  was  helpful  in  establishing  seed  sources  for  certification.  Because  of 
the  scarcity  of  Registered  Seed  of  grain  crops,  an  effort  had  to  be  made  to  locate 
some  of  the  purest  sources  of  standard  varieties  for  use  as  Registered  stock  for 
further  certification.  County  agents  and  vocational  agriculture  teachers  were  helpful 
in  locating  some  of  the  most  uniform  fields  of  varieties  commonly  grown  in  their 
areas.  Three  factors  were  given  careful  consideration  in  the  survey:  1)  freedom 
from  noxious  weeds,  2)  freedom  from  diseases,  and  3)  purity  of  variety. 

As  a  result  of  this  survey,  fields  containing  the  purest  sources  of  the  most  widely 
used  varieties  were  officially  inspected  by  the  Association  for  certification.  No  fees 
were  charged  for  inspection  the  first  year. 


Small  Grain 


Association  inspectors  visited  127  fields  of  small  grain  previously  checked  by 
county  agents  and  vocational  agriculture  teachers. 

Wheat.  The  wheat  varieties  Purplestraw,  Redhart,  and  Leaps  Prolific  were  in- 
spected the  first  year.  The  source  of  Purplestraw,  the  oldest  established  wheat 
variety  in  the  South,  was  not  known.  Data  had  been  available  since  1822.  In  1929 
there  were  150,000  acres  of  Purplestraw  grown  in  the  South.  Redhart  was  a  selec- 
tion from  the  variety  Red  May  by  D.  R.  Coker,  Coker's  Pedigreed  Seed  Company, 
Hartsville,  South  Carolina.  It  was  widely  grown  throughout  the  South  for  many 
years.  Unfortunately,  it  was  very  susceptible  to  leaf  rust  and  mildew.  One  of  the  ma- 
jor varieties  in  the  thirties  was  Leaps  Prolific,  a  high-yielding,  winter-hardy  wheat.  In 
the  next  4  years,  there  was  little  change  in  the  wheat  varieties  being  certified. 
Fulcaster,  an  individual  plant  selection  by  Abraham  Fultz  of  Pennsylvania,  was  in- 
cluded in  the  seed  program  in  1933. 
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Oats.  Oat  varieties  inspected  were  Lee,  Coker's  Fulgrain,  and  Norton.  Lee  was 
developed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  This  variety,  grown  in  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina,  was  winter  hardy  but  susceptible  to  rust. 
Coker's  Pedigreed  Seed  Company  was  the  source  of  Coker's  Fulgrain  and  Norton. 
Fulgrain  was  a  high-yielding  oat  with  exceptionally  plump  grain.  Improvements 
were  made  in  this  variety,  resulting  in  the  release  and  certification  of  two  new 
strains. 

Barley.  The  only  named  variety  grown  in  this  period  was  Tennessee  6.  It  was  a 
hooded  variety  released  by  the  Tennessee  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Rye.  The  seed  certification  program  was  started  with  the  locally  grown  Abruzzi 
rye.  Later  an  Abruzzi  strain  being  grown  in  Virginia  and  an  Abruzzi  strain  from 
Coker's  Pedigreed  Seed  Company  were  added  to  the  program. 


Fall  Crops 

The  first  year  the  following  fall  crops  were  inspected:  annual  lespedeza,  cotton, 
com,  soybeans,  Irish  potatoes,  and  sweet  potatoes.  Tobacco  was  added  in  1932. 

Annual  Lespedeza.  Annual  lespedeza  was  favored  as  a  hay  and  soil-building 
crop  in  1929.  Varieties  grown  were  Common,  Kobe,  Tennessee  76  (L.  striata),  and 
Korean  (L.  stipulacea),  with  Korean  and  Common  being  the  most  popular. 
Lespedeza  was  introduced  into  North  Carolina  with  seed  secured  from  the  USDA. 

One  major  problem  from  the  standpoint  of  purity  was  the  presence  of  dodder  or 
"love  vine"  in  a  majority  of  lespedeza  fields.  Certification  was  undertaken  where 
farmers  could  control  this  noxious  weed.  Some  growers  tried  to  control  this  pest 
by  hoeing  out  the  dodder;  others  used  blow  torches  or  sprayed  with  sulphuric 
acid  before  the  lespedeza  seed  was  harvested. 

After  harvest,  seed  was  cleaned  on  a  machine  that  would  not  only  do  a  thorough 
job  but  would  itself  be  easily  cleaned  between  different  lots  of  seed.  When  submit- 
ted to  the  seed  testing  laboratory,  both  Registered  and  Certified  Seed  were  allowed 
a  maximum  of  4  percent  green  seed.  In  other  words,  the  crop  had  to  be  fully 
mature  when  harvested.  All  Registered  Seed  was  required  to  be  free  of  varietal  mix- 
tures, while  Certified  Seed  was  limited  to  0.02  percent  mixture.  Registered  Seed 
was  required  to  be  99  percent  pure  seed,  and  Certified,  98  percent.  Other  crop 
seed  could  not  exceed  a  trace  (0.02)  in  Registered  and  not  over  0.04  percent  in 
Certified. 

Both  Registered  and  Certified  Seed  were  required  to  show  a  total  germination  of 
90  percent  or  better,  of  which  not  over  20  percent  could  be  classed  as  "hard  seed." 
(Mature,  small  seed  was  often  slow  to  germinate  and  was  referred  to  as  "hard 
seed.")  During  a  60-  to  90-day  period  following  harvest  most  "hard  seed"  would 
change  rapidly  and  germinate  when  tested.  For  this  reason,  all  viable  seed  (ger- 
minated and  hard  seed)  was  usually  counted  under  germination  standards.  If  a  full 
germination  report  were  needed  in  a  hurry,  mechanical  scarification  immediately 
after  cleaning  would  bring  about  full  germination  of  all  viable  seed.  (Scarification  is 
a  process  by  which  seed  is  run  through  an  abrasive  machine  that  scratches  the 
seed,  making  the  seed  coat  more  porous  to  water  after  planting.) 
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The  center  of  lespedeza  seed  production  was  in  the  Piedmont,  especially  in 
Rowan,  Cabarrus,  and  Iredell  Counties.  Production  for  certification  in  these  coun- 
ties and  a  few  other  scattered  areas  reached  over  500  fields  and  4,000  acres  by 
1931.  Inspection  of  this  crop  required  more  time  than  any  other  for  the  first  2  to  3 
years. 

Cotton.  The  certification  program  for  cottonseed  received  strong  support  from  a 
group  of  North  Carolina  cotton  farmers  called  the  Cotton  Growers  Association. 
Members  of  this  organization  were  interested  in  having  improved  seed  available 
and  supported  cotton  research  at  the  Experiment  Station  with  interest  earned  from 
their  Cotton  Warehouse  Fund. 

The  two  principal  cotton  varieties  being  grown  in  1929  were  Mexican  Big  Boll 
and  Cleveland  Big  Boll,  the  latter  grown  on  larger  acreages.  That  year  the  Crop  Im- 
provement Association  started  its  cottonseed  improvement  program  with  about 
50,000  bushels  of  Mexican  Big  Boll,  which  had  been  grown  on  the  Upper  Coastal 
Plain  Station  at  Rocky  Mount  and  the  Oxford  Tobacco  Station.  These  50,000 
bushels  were  used  as  an  approved  source  for  Mexican  Big  Boll.  Coker's  Pedigreed 
Seed  Company  was  approved  as  a  source  for  Cleveland  Big  Boll. 

To  certify  seed  in  the  beginning,  a  farmer  had  to  plant  an  approved  variety 
originating  from  an  approved  source.  Special  cotton  and  seed  handling  require- 
ments were  made.  These  requirements  included  such  things  as  dumping  the  seed 
roll  of  the  gin  and  dropping  the  seed  on  the  floor  at  the  gin  stand.  The  county  agent 
or  operator  of  the  gin  had  to  certify  that  these  requirements  had  been  followed. 

An  approved  variety  had  to  be  tested  3  or  more  years  by  the  Experiment  Station 
and  show  distinct  merit  in  yield,  quality,  and  disease  resistance.  Approved  sources 
for  these  varieties  were  the  Experiment  Station  and  recognized  cotton  plant 
breeders. 

In  the  5-year  period  following  the  formation  of  the  Crop  Improvement  Associa- 
tion, Coker's  Pedigreed  Seed  Company  introduced  three  new  varieties:  Farm 
Relief,  Carolina  Foster,  and  Clevewilt.  The  Experiment  Station  introduced  six 
strains  of  its  Mexican  Big  Boll. 

Com.  Since  there  were  no  hybrid  corns  adapted  to  North  Carolina  in  the  early 
years  of  the  seed  improvement  program,  work  in  the  first  5  years  was  devoted  to 
open-pollinated  corn.  The  following  varieties  were  chosen  for  inclusion  in  the  cer- 
tification program  on  the  basis  of  yield  trials: 


Variety  name 


Seed  source 


Area 


Latham's  Double  (white) 
Highland  Horsetooth  (white) 
Golden  Quickmake  (yellow) 
Bigg's  Two-Ear  (white) 
Weekly's  Prolific  (white) 
Cocke's  Prolific  (white) 


F.  P.  Latham,  Belhaven  Coastal 

D.  W.  Bagley,  Moyock  Coastal 

D.  W.  Bagley,  Moyock  Coastal 

R.  V.  Knight,  Tarboro  Coastal 

Unknown*  Piedmont 

D.  A.  Kiser,  Bessemer  City  Piedmont 


*Oxford  and  Statesville  Stations  grew  Weekly's  Prolific,  but  we  have  no  sure  evidence  as  to  the 
original  breeder. 
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Variety  Name Seed  source Area 

Jarvis  Golden  Prolific  (yellow)  R.  F.  Linville,  Kernersville  Piedmont 

Southern  Beauty  (white)  L.  A.  Stroup,  Tobaccoville  Piedmont 

Shoaf's  Prolific  (white)  Patterson  Bros.,  China  Grove  Piedmont 

Holcombe's  Prolific  (white)  R.  N.  Holcombe,  Candler  Mountain 


These  com  varieties  were  carefully  isolated  from  other  com,  and  the  growers 
were  careful  in  choosing  ears  characteristic  of  the  variety.  Registered  Seed  was  sold 
on  the  ear  only.  Certified  Seed  had  to  be  shelled  with  the  tip  kernels  and  damaged 
seed  removed  before  shelling.  (A  bushel  of  seed  sold  on  the  ear  had  to  be  crated 
and  weigh  70  pounds.) 

Soybeans.  Very  little  record  can  be  found  of  the  origins  of  the  varieties  of  soy- 
beans commonly  grown  during  these  first  years.  Varieties  were  chosen  for  certifica- 
tion by  the  Association  directors,  partly  on  the  basis  of  limited  yield  tests.  Varieties 
certified  in  the  first  year  were  Mamoth  Yellow,  Herman,  Tokyo,  Biloxi,  Virginia,  and 
the  hay  types— Loredo  and  Otootan.  These  were  mostly  USDA  varieties  that  had 
been  distributed  and  were  generally  grown  throughout  the  South.  Incidentally,  for 
certification  the  germination  had  to  be  90  percent  or  better,  and  the  varietal  purity 
had  to  be  99.8  percent.  In  1932  the  Nanking  soybean  variety  was  added. 

In  1929  one  grower  grew  some  seed  of  blackeye  cowpeas.  This  crop  was  part  of 
the  certification  program  for  only  3  years.  Growers  experienced  problems  in 
producing  the  crop  with  good  germination,  therefore,  cowpeas  were  dropped  from 
the  program. 

Irish  Potatoes.  Early  in  the  certification  program,  the  Association  in  cooperation 
with  the  Horticulture  Department  at  North  Carolina  State  College  determined  that 
Irish  potato  seed  could  be  grown  in  the  Mountains  at  elevations  above  3,000  feet. 
The  production  of  Certified  Seed  became  a  large  enterprise  for  a  number  of  years 
in  some  areas.  Fields  were  carefully  inspected  in  the  summer  for  blight  and  other 
diseases,  and  seed  potatoes  were  checked  in  storage  during  January  and  Febmary 
for  any  diseases  that  might  have  developed.  Varieties  certified  during  the  first  5 
years  were  Irish  Cobbler,  Green  Mountain,  Katahdian,  and  Spalding  Rose. 

Peanuts.  Peanut  seed  were  grown  the  first  year  of  certification.  In  1934  B.  B. 
Everett  of  Palmyra  was  the  first  to  grow  certified  seed  peanuts  of  a  named  variety. 
He  grew  200  bushels  of  Virginia  Bunch  Strain  5.  This  was  a  very  uniform  Virginia 
bunch  peanut  developed  at  the  Upper  Coastal  Plain  Station  at  Rocky  Mount.  The 
seed  had  to  germinate  90  percent  to  be  certified. 

Sweet  Potatoes.  The  first  year  the  Coastal  Plain  Station  at  Willard  grew  Porto 
Rico  N.C.  Strain  1  sweet  potatoes  for  certification.  Nine  other  farmers  also  grew  this 
variety  the  first  year.  A  white  variety  called  Nancy  Hall  was  added  to  the  program  in 
1932. 

Tobacco.  Tobacco  was  an  important  cash  crop  in  1929,  but  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion was  not  doing  any  tobacco  research  at  that  time.  Variety  testing  was  being  done 
at  the  Oxford  Tobacco  Station,  with  entries  coming  from  farmer  selections.  The  first 
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tobacco  certification  was  made  in  1932  for  six  seed  growers.  They  produced  175 
pounds  of  Certified  Seed.  The  varieties  were  Bonanza,  Cash  Strain  1,  Jamaica 
Strain  1,  and  White  Stem  Orinoca  Strain  1. 


Progress:  1929-33 

The  seed  certification  program  got  off  to  a  great  start  in  1929.  About  4,300  acres 
were  inspected  for  250  members  of  the  Association.  Approximately  40,000  bushels 
of  Certified  Seed  were  sold. 

The  first  official  manual  of  seed  standards  and  procedures  was  published  by  the 
Association  in  1930.  This  manual  shows  the  cooperating  agencies  as  North 
Carolina  State  College,  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
North  Carolina  Crop  Improvement  Association.  State  College  developed  and  mul- 
tiplied new  varieties  of  crop  seed;  the  Department  of  Agriculture  tested  seed  sam- 
ples for  germination  and  seed  quality;  and  the  Crop  Improvement  Association  did 
the  field  inspection  and  collected  samples  of  the  harvest  seed  for  testing.  If  the  seed 
met  field  and  seed  standards,  the  Association  issued  certification  tags  to  be 
attached  to  the  bags. 

Twice  a  year,  a  seed  list  was  published  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  grow- 
ers and  the  acreages  of  each  variety  grown.  These  lists  made  it  possible  for  farm- 
ers and  seedsmen  to  locate  the  sources  of  certified  seed.  The  release  of  new 
varieties  always  caused  an  increase  in  interest  in  the  production  of  certified  seed. 


■".  ■  ix.  i     /y/a.n,OL-a./ 

CROP  iMPROM  J.tENT  ASMICIATSON 

:     SEED  CERTIFICATION 
111?  pfoi^i?wn|^^%ssocinliaR' If  nc. 

First  published  manual  which  listed  seed  standards  and  procedures  for  certifying  seed. 
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First  tag  used  in  labeling  certified  seed. 

Some  varieties  stayed  in  the  seed  program  over  a  long  period  of  time  and  were  ex- 
tremely valuable  to  agriculture,  while  others  passed  out  of  the  picture  quite  rapidly. 

On  January  29,  1931,  the  North  Carolina  Crop  Improvement  Association  was 
officially  incorporated,  receiving  a  Certificate  of  Incorporation  from  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  State  on  July  6,  1931.  The  original  incorporators  were  B. 
B.  Everett,  F.  P.  Latham,  M.  L.  Aderholdt,  J.  T.  Albritton,  W.  L.  Lyerly,  D.  J.  Lybrook, 
L.  H.  McKay,  George  Wallis,  and  F.  W.  Bicknell. 

The  objectives  for  which  the  corporation  was  formed  as  indicated  in  the  Cer- 
tificate of  Incorporation  are  as  follows: 

a.  ...  to  carry  out  fully  the  provisions  of  Chapter  325,  Public  Laws  1929, 
by  fostering  the  development,  certification,  and  distribution  of  pure 
seed,  to  adopt  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  to  effectuate  this 
purpose . . . 

b.  ...  to  guarantee  that  the  improved  seed  recommended  by  it  shall  con- 
form to  the  origin  stated  thereon,  its  adaptation,  variety  name,  variety 
purity,  quality,  germination  and  seed  purity . . . 

c.  Any  person  interested  in  the  purpose  of  the  above  cited  Act  of  1929 
may  become  a  member  of  the  Association  by  conforming  to  the  by- 
laws . . . 

By  1931,  the  volume  of  seed  certified  had  reached  160,000  bushels.  This  period 
of  rapid  growth  was  followed  by  the  Great  Depression  of  1932-33.  The  Depression 
caused  quite  a  setback.  Farmers  became  discouraged—  some  were  in  desperate 
financial  condition.  It  was  reported  that  in  one  county  the  banks  could  have 
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Seed  lists  giving  names  and  addresses  of  Certificate    of   incorporation    for   North 

growers    and    acreages    of   varieties   were      Carolina  Crop  Improvement  Association, 
published  twice  a  year. 

foreclosed  on  80  to  85  percent  of  the  farms.  With  limited  money  with  which  to  buy 
seed,  many  farmers  chose  to  use  their  own  seed.  In  1933  only  60,000  bushels  of 
seed  were  certified  (see  Figure  1). 
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Figure  1.     Volume  of  seed  certified  in  North  Carolina,  1929-33. 
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Chapter  6 
The  Organization  Comes  of  Age 


The  Thirties 

By  1934  the  mood  was  changing.  Fanners  were  beginning  to  have  more  hope 
and  interest  in  farming.  To  help  promote  the  idea  of  certified  seed,  the  Crop  Im- 
provement Association  decided  in  1935  to  hold  its  annual  meetings  in  different 
parts  of  the  State.  In  the  past,  the  Board  of  Directors  and  a  few  people  from  North 
Carolina  State  College  met  each  year  at  the  College. 

It  was  also  decided  that  the  annual  meeting  should  be  a  two-day  affair.  The 
Board  of  Directors  would  hold  its  meeting  on  the  first  day;  the  second  day  would  be 
devoted  to  educational  speeches  and  special  exhibits.  A  banquet  was  usually  held 
during  the  meeting.  A  seed-judging  contest  was  added  as  a  special  attraction.  L  R. 
Harrill,  who  was  in  charge  of  4-H  Club  work  in  North  Carolina,  conducted  the  con- 
test. Certified  seed  growers  entered  samples  in  the  contest,  and  prizes  were 
awarded. 

Moving  the  annual  meeting  brought  positive  results.  Farmers  from  nearby  coun- 
ties came  in  goodly  numbers,  and  towns  competed  with  one  another  to  be  the  site 
of  the  next  annual  meeting.  The  renewed  interest  in  seed  certification  was  reflected 
in  the  amount  of  seed  being  certified.  By  1939  the  certification  program  was  back 
on  par  with  what  it  had  been  in  1931. 

In  the  late  thirties,  there  were  several  changes  in  the  Association's  staff.  In  1936 
G.  K.  Middleton  left  his  position  as  seed  specialist  and  transferred  to  plant  breeding 
research.  A.  D.  Stuart  succeeded  him  as  seed  specialist  and  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Association.  W.  H.  Darst  retired  as  director  of  the  Association  in  1937  and 
became  director  of  the  seed  laboratory  at  the  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Agriculture.  In  1938  J.  B.  Cotner  succeeded  Darst  as  director  in  charge  of  the 
Association.  Cotner  served  2  years,  retiring  in  1939  to  work  with  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  Forties 

G.  K.  Middleton  became  director  in  1940,  assuming  this  responsibility  in  addition 
to  his  plant  breeding  work.  He  served  as  director  until  1945.  During  this  period, 
A.  D.  Stuart  and  L.  S.  Bennett  helped  with  most  of  the  field  and  seed  inspection 
work.  Middleton  was  succeeded  as  director  by  R.  P.  Moore  in  1946.  Moore  was  the 
first  director  with  full-time  responsibility  for  the  seed  certification  program. 

The  forties  was  a  time  of  great  progress  in  the  production  and  use  of  certified 
seed  by  North  Carolina  farmers.  By  1940  production  exceeded  200,000  bushels. 
The  first  hybrid  corns  were  released  by  the  Experiment  Station  in  this  period.  The 
real  breakthrough  in  adapted  hybrids  for  North  Carolina  came  with  the  release  of 
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N.C.  27  and  N.C.  1032  in  1947.  Great  strides  were  also  made  in  tobacco  research. 
The  first  major  disease-resistant  varieties  were  Oxford  1  and  Oxford  26,  released  in 
1943  and  1944  respectively. 

The  amount  of  wheat  seed  being  certified  was  greatly  increased  by  the  release  of 
Atlas  50  and  Atlas  66  from  the  Experiment  Station  in  1948.  By  1950  there  were 
304  farmers  producing  certified  seed  of  Atlas  50  and  335  producing  Atlas  66.  Six 
barley  varieties  were  released  for  certification  during  the  forties.  Colonial,  released 
in  1948,  was  the  leading  variety.  Three  improved  oat  varieties  were  released  during 
this  period,  but  Fulgrain  and  Victograin,  released  in  1944,  were  grown  by  most  cer- 
tified seed  growers. 

During  the  forties  the  leading  cotton  varieties  were  released  by  Coker's 
Pedigreed  Seed  Company.  Coker  100  Wilt,  released  in  1942,  became  a  mainstay 
for  North  Carolina  cotton  farmers  and  was  the  leading  variety  in  the  certification 
program. 

The  expansion  of  the  seed  certification  program  in  the  forties,  especially  in  the 
hybrid  seed  com  program,  began  to  tax  the  ability  of  research  workers  at  the  Experi- 
ment Station  to  keep  pace  with  demand  for  seed  of  their  new  varieties.  The 
breeders  lacked  adequate  time  and  facilities  to  multiply  these  varieties  in  sufficient 
quantities  for  distribution  to  all  certified  seed  growers.  To  solve  this  problem,  the 
North  Carolina  Foundation  Seed  Producers,  Inc.,  was  founded  on  June  6,  1945. 
The  primary  function  of  this  nonprofit  corporation  was  to  cooperate  with  the  North 
Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
other  public  agencies  in  making  available  to  North  Carolina  farmers  Foundation 
Seed  of  new  and  improved  varieties.  Research  workers  at  the  Experiment  Station 
turned  over  their  small  quantities  of  Breeder  Seed  of  varieties  approved  for  release 
to  the  Foundation  Seed  Producers,  Inc.  This  organization,  in  turn,  had  the  seed  in- 
creased under  contract  with  good  farmers  for  distribution  to  certified  seed  growers. 
At  first  the  major  crop  handled  by  the  Foundation  Seed  Producers  was  hybrid  com, 
but  soon  after  the  group  was  organized  many  other  crops  were  added. 

The  Fifties 

The  Crop  Improvement  Association  continued  to  grow  throughout  the  1950's.  It 
was  a  time  of  many  "firsts."  The  first  verification  plantings  (plant-out  tests)  for  small 
grain  were  made  at  the  Piedmont  Research  Station  in  1952.  The  verification 
plantings  were  designed  to  assess  the  varietal  purity  of  individual  seed  lots  by 
planting  a  small,  representative  sarnple  from  each  lot  being  certified.  Verification 
tests  are  still  a  very  important  part  of  the  certification  program  and  now  involve 
small  grain,  peanuts,  and  soybeans.  The  first  "embryo  test"  for  detecting  loose  smut 
in  certified  barley  seed  before  it  is  sold  was  also  established  in  this  period. 

The  first  certification  of  a  commercially  developed  com  was  made  in  the  fifties. 
Before  that  time,  only  varieties  developed  by  the  Experiment  Station  had  been  cer- 
tified. 

Standards  were  approved  for  the  production  of  certified  strawberry  plants  and 
for  vegetatively  propagated  grasses.  With  the  mechanization  of  cotton  production 
and  the  expansion  in  the  seed  program,  changes  were  made  in  certification 
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Small  grain  samples  being  grown  for  verification  of  varietal  purity. 


procedures  for  this  crop.  For  example,  certified  cottonseed  had  to  be  grown  on 
one-variety  farms  and  ginned  on  one-variety  gins. 

Another  significant  development  in  certification  procedures  was  that  varieties 
were  no  longer  required  to  be  recommended  by  North  Carolina  State  College  to 
be  eligible  for  certification.  A  variety  could  be  certified  provided  that  information  on 
the  new  variety  was  available  and  properly  maintained  and  that  the  variety  met  cer- 
tain standards.  Another  development  was  the  requirement  that  certified  seed  be 
sold  in  new  printed  bags. 

A  major  increase  in  the  certified  acreage  in  the  1950's  resulted  from  the  varietal 
development  research  on  soybeans  and  peanuts  being  conducted  at  the  North 
Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  In  1953,  NC  2,  the  first  major  peanut 
variety,  was  released.  The  following  year,  the  Lee  soybean  variety  was  accepted  for 
certification. 

In  1952  Fred  Latham  of  Belhaven  first  raised  the  issue  of  breeders'  rights  with 
the  Board  of  Directors.  Latham,  the  developer  of  Latham's  Double  open-pollinated 
com,  wanted  to  require  all  seed  growers  of  his  variety  to  come  back  each  year  to  get 
Breeder  Seed.  The  board  took  no  action  on  this  issue. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  various  locations  throughout 
the  State  until  1950,  when  it  was  moved  back  to  the  North  Carolina  State  College 
campus.  Meeting  at  the  campus  offered  Association  members  the  opportunity  to 
visit  with  staff  members  of  cooperating  agencies  in  Raleigh.  In  1954  the  Annual 
Award  in  Recognition  of  Outstanding  Service  in  the  Promotion  of  the  Certified 
Seed  Program  in  North  Carolina  was  established,  with  W.  H.  Darst  as  the  first 
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Plaque  shovA/ing  recipients  of  the  annual  award  for  outstanding  service  in  promoting  cer- 
tified seed. 


Educational  exhibit  at  State  Fair  in  Raleigh. 
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recipient  in  1955.  (A  list  of  recipients  from  1955  to  1978  is  included  in  Appendix 
H.)  This  award  was  presented  at  the  annual  meeting. 

There  were  also  noteworthy  changes  in  the  organization  of  the  Association  dur- 
ing this  period.  Two  committees  were  established  to  expedite  the  work  of  the 
Association.  The  Executive  Committee  was  established  to  handle  the  business  of 
the  Association  between  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  second  new  com- 
mittee was  the  Promotion  and  Education  Committee,  formed  to  coordinate  the 
promotion  of  certified  seed.  Educational  programs  have  been  an  important  part  of 
the  Crop  Improvement  program.  In  addition  to  mass  media  programs,  educational 
exhibits  are  presented  at  many  meetings  and  agricultural  fairs  throughout  the  State. 

There  were  also  changes  in  the  staff  during  this  period.  In  1950  Madge  Hudgins, 
secretary,  retired,  having  served  in  this  capacity  for  21  years.  Mildred  Shipley  was 
hired  as  office  manager  and  secretary  to  the  Association.  Moretta  Edgerton  was 
hired  as  bookkeeper  and  treasurer.  In  1952  R.  P.  Moore  retired  from  his  position  as 
director  in  charge.  J.  C.  Rice  became  director  in  charge  in  1953. 

The  Sixties 

As  the  acreage  of  seed  being  certified  continued  to  increase  in  the  sixties, 
another  full-time  staff  member  was  added  to  share  the  expanding  work  load.  This 
additional  person  increased  the  staff  to  eight  full-time  employees— an  office 
manager,  a  bookkeeper,  two  secretaries,  the  director  in  charge,  and  three  field 
assistants.  In  1962  Foil  W.  McLaughlin  succeeded  J.  C.  Rice  as  director  in  charge. 

In  addition  to  enlarging  its  own  staff,  the  Association  sponsored  and  helped  to 
finance  an  Extension  seed  specialist.  Funds  were  also  allocated  to  North  Carolina 
State  University  to  finance  special  Extension  and  Experiment  Station  projects  of  in- 
terest to  the  Association. 

In  this  period,  the  Certification  Advisory  Committee  was  officially  established. 
This  committee,  composed  of  University  personnel,  was  responsible  for  reviewing 


Mildred  Shipley,  left,  and  Moretta  Edgerton  who  served  for  many  years  as  office  manager, 
and  bookkeeper  and  treasurer,  respectively,  of  the  Association. 
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new  varieties  to  be  certified  and  making  recommendations  to  the  Association's 
Board  of  Directors. 

In  addition,  the  Association  sponsored  the  establishment  of  the  North  Carolina 
Cotton  Quality  Improvement  Committee,  an  official  committee  to  promote  the 
production,  harvesting,  ginning,  and  marketing  of  high-quality  cotton.  This  commit- 
tee is  still  in  existence  and  gets  State  funding  each  year.  The  Association  also  spon- 
sored the  organization  of  the  N.C.  Certified  Sweet  Potato  Growers  Association  to 
promote  the  production  of  certified  seed  and  to  help  set  standards  of  quality. 

Several  important  developments  in  certification  procedures  and  standards  took 
place  in  the  sixties.  The  most  significant  was  the  establishment  of  the  limited 
generation  program,  which  remains  in  effect  today.  The  first  generation  in  this 
program  is  Foundation  Seed  (white  tag),  which  is  grown  from  Breeder  Seed.  The 
next  seed  increase  is  Registered  Seed  (purple  tag),  with  Certified  Seed  (blue  tag) 
being  the  last  generation.  Limited  generation  means  that  Certified  Seed  cannot  be 
recertified.  A  grower  wishing  to  grow  Certified  Seed  of  a  given  variety  must  plant 
either  Foundation  or  Registered  Seed. 

Another  development  was  the  establishment  of  standards  for  those  eligible  to 
produce  Registered  Seed.  All  Registered  Seed  growers  would  have  to  be  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Directors,  have  3  years'  experience  growing  certified  seed,  and 
have  their  own  seed  processing  equipment. 

As  seed  certification  expanded  in  the  sixties,  it  became  necessary  for  the  seed 
growers  to  invest  in  modern  seed  processing  plants.  Growers  installed  specialized 
equipment  to  do  a  better  job  of  cleaning  seed  for  market.  With  larger  investment  in 
processing  plants,  growers  began  to  expand  their  production  by  contract  growing  of 
seed.  Good  farmers  in  the  community  would  be  supplied  Foundation  or  Registered 
Seed  for  planting.  The  certified  growers  would  receive  this  production  at  harvest 
and  be  responsible  for  processing  and  marketing.  Standards  for  contract  produc- 
tion of  certified  seed  were  established  in  this  period.  These  standards  outlined 
procedures  for  the  certified  grower  to  follow  in  working  with  his  contract  producers. 

In  1960,  the  Association  adopted  a  two-tag  system  for  labeling  certified  seed. 
The  certified  tag  had  the  variety  name,  the  lot  number,  and  the  grower's  name.  The 
seed  analysis  tag  was  the  quality  label,  indicating  germination  and  seed  purity.  After 
trying  the  two-tag  system  for  4  years,  the  Association  found  it  to  have  no  advantage 
and  returned  to  the  one-tag  system. 

In  the  late  sixties,  the  Association's  annual  meeting  became  the  main  seed 
meeting  for  North  Carolina.  Cooperating  agencies  expanded  their  participation. 
The  program  often  included  speakers  from  the  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Agriculture's  seed  laboratory,  the  Extension  Service,  and  the  University.  The  North 
Carolina  Seedsmen's  Association  began  to  hold  their  short  course  in  conjunction 
with  the  meeting. 

On  the  national  level,  the  movement  for  good  seed  was  given  impetus  in  the 
1960's  by  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Seed  Act.  The  Association  supported  this 
amendment,  which  redefined  certified  seed  at  the  national  level.  This  act  required 
all  certified  seed  to  meet  the  same  minimum  standards  of  genetic  purity  re- 
gardless of  the  state  in  which  it  was  produced. 
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Certified  seed  being  bagged  in  one  of  North  Carolina's  many  processing  plants. 


The  Seventies 

The  issue  of  breeders'  rights  was  raised  again  in  the  1970's,  this  time  in  Con- 
gress. In  1970  Congress  passed  the  Plant  Variety  Production  Act  granting  breeders 
rights,  like  patents,  to  their  new  varieties.  This  legislation  was  supported  by  the 
Association. 

In  1971  the  national  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Official  Seed  Certifying  Agen- 
cies was  held  in  Raleigh.  This  organization  has  as  its  members  the  seed  certifying 
agencies  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  meeting  brought  recognition  of 
North  Carolina  as  an  important  state  in  seed  certification.  In  1974  Foil  McLaughlin, 
director  of  the  North  Carolina  Crop  Improvement  Association,  was  elected  to  a  2- 
year  term  as  president. 

In  the  seventies,  two  quality  levels  for  certified  seed,  Certified-1  and  Certified-2, 
were  developed.  Although  the  genetic  purity  is  the  same  in  both  categories,  ger- 
mination and  seed  purity  standards  differ,  with  Certified-1  being  of  higher  quality. 
In  this  period,  standards  were  adopted  for  the  certification  of  muscadine  grapevines 
and  tobacco  plants.  The  Shulamit  peanut  variety,  developed  in  Israel,  became  the 
first  commercial  peanut  to  be  certified  in  North  Carolina. 

In  an  effort  to  improve  seed  processing,  a  program  was  adopted  to  set  standards 
for  seed  processors.  Under  this  program,  a  processor  who  met  certain  standards 
and  received  approval  from  the  Board  of  Directors  would  be  able  to  process  cer- 
tified seed  with  a  minimum  of  supervision  by  the  Association.  The  Association  also 
helped  sponsor  the  Seed  Processor's  Workshop  to  train  seed  processors. 

Another  important  change  in  certification  procedures  in  the  seventies  was  the 
approval  of  bulk  certification  of  seed.  This  action  meant  that  certified  seed  no 
longer  had  to  be  sold  in  bags  but  could  be  sold  directly  to  farmers  in  large  con- 
tainers or  by  the  truckload. 

In  1972  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  had  to  be  moved  off  the  North 
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Carolina  State  University  campus  to  accommodate  tiie  number  of  persons  at- 
tending, an  indication  of  the  growing  interest  in  good  seed.  To  further  encourage 
the  use  of  good  seed  by  farmers  in  the  State,  the  first  week  of  spring  was  designated 
as  Good  Seed  Week  in  1974.  The  purpose  was  to  emphasize  the  important  role  of 
seed  in  the  production  of  food,  feed,  and  fiber.  This  is  now  an  annual  event. 

Since  1929,  the  volume  of  certified  seed  grown  and  marketed  by  North  Carolina 
certified  seed  growers  has  expanded  greatly.  Seed  growing  in  the  seventies  has 
become  a  multimillion  dollar  industry  with  certified  seed  grown  in  North  Carolina 
being  shipped  to  most  other  Southern  states.  The  acreage  certified  in  North 
Carolina  has  also  increased  greatly  since  1929  (Appendix  B).  The  5-year  average 
from  1929  to  1933  was  6,569  acres  certified;  the  1977  average  was  over  100,000 
acres  certified  (see  Figure  2). 


1929-33 
1934-38 
1939-43 
1944-48 
1949-53 
1954-58 
1959-63 
1964-68 
1969-73 
1974-77 


6,569 


8,818 


5  Year  Average 


11,627 


12,196 


31,474 


34,169 


42,629 


Acreage 
(thousands) 


55,442 


75,498 


118,865 

(4  year  average) 
Figure  2.  Acreage  of  seed  certified  in  North  Carolina  for  all  crops,  1929-77. 

The  Future 

The  future  is  bright  for  the  North  Carolina  Crop  Improvement  Association  and 
certified  seed.  Farmers  have  come  to  realize  the  importance  of  seed  in  their  crop 
production  practices.  They  are  demanding  good  seed  to  plant. 

The  Plant  Variety  Protection  Act,  which  gave  a  crop  variety  a  "patent"  in  the 
United  States,  has  made  it  possible  for  more  funds  to  be  invested  by  private  com- 
panies in  varietal  research.  Most  of  these  "patented"  varieties  are  being  released 
through  the  seed  certification  program.  This  means  that  more  of  the  seed  being 
planted  in  North  Carolina  will  be  certified. 

We  have  seen  the  production  of  certified  seed  change  from  a  sideline  farming 
operation  in  the  beginning  to  a  specialized  seed  industry.  It  is  anticipated  that  this 
trend  will  continue,  with  North  Carolina  reaping  the  benefit  of  an  outstanding  seed 
certification  program. 
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Chapter  7 

Experiment  Station  Improves  Varieties 
Through  Plant  Breeding 


When  the  need  for  a  seed  improvement  program  was  being  considered,  one  of 
the  factors  mentioned  most  often  as  important  to  a  seed  certification  program  for 
North  Carolina  was  the  development  of  improved  varieties  through  plant  breeding. 
Although  the  North  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  was  considered  the 
agency  responsible  for  developing  the  improved  varieties,  very  limited  work  was  be- 
ing done  except  for  some  yield  tests  and  research  on  cotton  and  tobacco.  In  the 
middle  thirties,  the  Experiment  Station  began  to  emphasize  the  development  of  im- 
proved varieties.  Today  North  Carolina  State  University  has  one  of  the  strongest 
genetic  and  plant-breeding  programs  in  the  East  and  South. 

Before  retiring  in  1961,  G.  K.  Middleton  was  asked  by  the  director  of  the  Experi- 
ment Station  to  estimate  the  amount  of  money  spent  on  the  development  of  small 
grain  varieties  between  1950  and  1960.  An  estimate  was  also  made  of  the  value  of 
these  varieties  to  farmers  of  the  State.  The  cost  came  to  less  than  one-third  of  a 
million  dollars;  the  increase  in  small  grain  production  was  valued  at  slightly  over  20 
million  dollars.  In  other  words,  North  Carolina  farmers  received  $58  for  each  dollar 
spent  on  the  small  grain  research  program  during  these  years.  Similar  calculations 
are  not  available  for  hybrid  com,  soybeans,  and  other  crops;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
cost/return  ratio  would  be  much  higher  than  that  for  small  grain.  To  say  the  least, 
plant  breeding  research  has  paid  off  in  a  big  way  in  North  Carolina. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  plant  breeding,  each  of 
the  six  project  leaders  for  the  major  research  programs  was  asked  to  prepare  a  brief 
history  of  the  breeding  work  carried  on  with  his  particular  crop.  In  some  cases, 
emphasis  has  been  placed  primarily  on  the  development  of  varieties.  In  others, 
more  emphasis  has  been  given  to  fundamental  genetic  research.  Both  are  impor- 
tant in  long-range  crop  improvement. 


Hybrid  Com  Breeding* 

In  order  to  write  a  brief  history  of  the  development  of  hybrid  corn  in  North 
Carolina,  I  had  to  have  some  help  with  the  earlier  years.  I  asked  G.  K.  Middleton, 
who  was  seed  specialist  with  the  Crop  Improvement  Association  at  the  time,  what 
he  could  tell  me. 

According  to  Middleton's  records,  D.  W.  Bagley,  a  farmer  from  Moyock,  came  to 
his  office  in  the  fall  of  1933  and  asked  him  what  he  knew  about  producing  hybrid 


*By  Donald  L.  Thompson,  professor  of  crop  science  (USDA). 
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com.  Middleton  admitted  that  he  had  no  experience  but  said  that  Bagley  would 
have  to  start  by  self-pollinating  (inbreeding)  a  group  of  varieties  to  obtain  some 
purebred  lines  (inbred  lines),  then  cross  these  lines  with  each  other,  and  finally  test 
the  crosses.  Bagley  was  anxious  to  start. 

Samples  of  seed  of  all  the  open-pollinated  com  varieties  being  certified  in  North 
Carolina,  plus  a  few  from  adjoining  states,  were  collected.  Bagley  began  to  self- 
pollinate,  or  inbreed,  each  variety.  During  the  first  2  years,  Middleton  made  trips  to 
Moyock  to  assist  Bagley  as  best  he  could.  After  2  years,  however,  Middleton  gave 
up  his  work  with  the  Crop  Improvement  Association  to  begin  work  with  the  Experi- 
ment Station.  He  was  to  initiate  a  breeding  program  with  small  grain  and  to  con- 
tinue work  with  peanuts  started  by  agronomist  P.  H.  Kime. 

Bagley,  on  the  other  hand,  was  appointed  to  a  new  position  as  director  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Program.  Between  his  new  work  and  his  farm,  the  demands  on 
his  time  were  such  that  he  had  to  give  up  any  further  work  with  hybrid  com.  He 
gave  all  his  seed  (inbreds  etc.)  to  the  Experiment  Station. 

The  present  com  breeding  project  of  the  North  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  was  formally  started  in  1936.  Initial  breeding  materials  included  54  varieties 
from  the  Coastal  Plain,  the  Piedmont,  and  the  Mountains  as  well  as  eight  other 
Southern  states.  Inbreeding  (self-pollinating)  was  concentrated  in  14  of  these 
varieties  and  continued  for  several  years,  resulting  in  the  development  of  inbred 
lines.  Inbreds,  single  crosses  (two  inbreds),  and  other  breeding  materials  from  other 
states  were  added  to  the  program. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  small  grain  and  peanuts,  Middleton  continued  the 
com  breeding  program  until  someone  else  could  take  it  over.  Paul  H.  Harvey,  a 
young  man  who  would  soon  finish  his  doctoral  program  at  Iowa  State  College  at 
Ames,  was  asked  to  assist  him.  Harvey  reported  for  work  on  January  1,  1938. 

Harvey  and  Middleton  worked  together  about  a  year  with  both  com  and 
peanuts.  Middleton  then  gave  up  the  corn  work,  and  Harvey  took  full  responsibility 
for  this  crop.  He  made  a  success  of  it  and  came  to  be  considered  one  of  the  out- 
standing com  breeders  in  the  South. 

Harvey  crossed  some  of  our  locally  developed  inbreds  and  introduced  some  in- 
breds from  the  Midwestern  Com  Belt.  These  inbreds  were  intercrossed  to  make 
single  crosses.  Our  better  open-pollinated  corns  were  then  crossed  with  the  single 
crosses  to  make  what  he  called  top  crosses.  These  top  crosses  were  tested  to  see 
which  ones  were  best.  From  there,  Harvey  went  on  to  produce  adapted  double- 
cross  hybrids  (four  inbred  lines). 

The  breeding  program  proceeded  along  traditional  lines  by  inbreeding,  selecting, 
and  testing  of  top-cross,  single-cross,  and  experimental  double-cross  combinations. 
As  with  any  breeding  program,  the  objective  was  to  identify  the  most  productive 
hybrids,  and  this  required  the  systematic  evaluation  of  a  large  number  of  possible 
combinations.  In  1952  I  joined  the  com  project  as  an  assistant  to  Harvey.  I 
assumed  responsibility  for  the  project  when  Harvey  became  head  of  the  new  Crop 
Science  Department  at  the  time  the  Agronomy  Department  was  split  into  crops 
and  soils  in  1956.  Harvey  continued  his  interest  in  the  seed  program  and  was  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  Crop  Improvement  Association. 
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The  first  hybrids  certified  in  North  Carolina  were  top  crosses  and  were  used  as 
an  intermediate  step  between  the  varieties  grown  by  farmers  and  the  double 
crosses  being  developed.  An  example  was  N.C.  T20,  which  was  a  hybrid  between  a 
white  single  cross  made  from  a  cross  of  two  inbreds  (T13  x  T61)  and  the  variety 
Bigg's  Two-Ear.  The  N.C.  T-hybrids  (top  crosses)  were  quickly  replaced  by  double 
crosses,  which  were  the  predominant  type  until  the  late  1960's  or  early  1970's. 
These  were  replaced  by  single  crosses  or  modified  single  crosses  with  a  major  shift 
to  short-season  or  early-maturing  hybrids. 

In  1941  the  North  Carolina  Crop  Improvement  Association,  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion's com  project,  and  the  Extension  Service  began  a  cooperative  effort  to  en- 
courage the  production  of  experimental  hybrids  by  training  approximately  200 
farmers  in  the  requirements  of  hybrid  seed  production.  The  farmers  were  called  ap- 
prentice growers.  In  1944  about  160  members  of  the  Association  grew  small, 
hybrid  seed  corn  production  plots  and  produced  approximately  3,000  bushels  of 
seed.  This  was  the  first  year  that  hybrid  seed  was  eligible  for  certification.  Of  23 
growers  who  applied  for  certification,  15  met  the  standards. 

In  1944,  20  small  isolation  fields  were  grown  to  increase  inbred  and  Foundation 
single-cross  seed.  These  fields  were  grown  under  contract  with  farmers.  The  cost 
was  underwritten  by  the  Crop  Improvement  Association.  Production  that  year  was 
1,156  pounds  of  inbred  seed  and  1,131  pounds  of  single-cross  seed.  From  this 
point  the  hybrid  seed  enterprise  grew  rapidly. 

Improved  hybrids  were  released  by  individual  states  using  state  names  or  on  a 
regional  basis  using  the  "Dixie"  designation.  Dixie  18  and  Dixie  82  were  two 
regional  hybrids  grown  in  North  Carolina.  Dixie  82,  developed  in  North  Carolina, 
was  a  double  cross  of  four  inbreds,  one  each  from  North  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Georgia,  and  the  USDA  program.  N.C.  27  was  a  state  hybrid  widely  grown  for 
many  years  in  North  Carolina  and  in  other  states  as  well.  Initially,  the  inbred  lines 
used  in  producing  the  hybrids  were  published.  Such  hybrids  were  called  open- 
pedigreed,  and  anyone  could  produce  seed  of  these  hybrids.  Seed  was  produced  in 
several  states,  eventually  leading  to  overproduction.  As  commercial  seed  com- 
panies increased  their  attention  in  the  South,  public  hybrids  were  eliminated.  The 
Crop  Improvement  Association,  however,  continued  to  certify  hybrids  for  these 
commercial  companies. 

Emphasis  in  the  1940's  was  on  getting  the  new  hybrids  into  production  so  that 
farmers  could  take  advantage  of  the  higher  yields  achieved  with  these  hybrids  as 
compared  with  those  achieved  with  the  open-pollinated  varieties.  In  the  1950's  and 
1960's  considerable  work  was  devoted  to  the  male-sterile  method  of  seed  produc- 
tion, which  eliminates  the  necessity  of  detasseling  the  com  plant  during  seed 
production.  This  method  served  well  until  1970,  when  the  extreme  susceptibility  of 
hybrids  produced  in  this  way  triggered  the  Southern  com  blight  epidemic.  In  the 
middle  1960's  the  virus  diseases  problem  appeared,  although  it  was  limited  mainly 
to  the  Mountains  and  the  Piedmont.  In  the  early  1970's  several  apparently  minor 
but  potentially  damaging  diseases  appeared  in  localized  areas— diseases  such  as 
anthracnose.  Southern  rust,  and  gray  leaf  spot. 

As  commercial  seed  companies  have  assumed  the  role  of  developing  improved 
hybrids,  a  major  shift  toward  more  basic  research  has  taken  place  in  the  Experiment 
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Station  corn  program.  This  research  has  included  the  traditional  objective  of  testing 
new  hybrid  combinations  but  at  a  reduced  level.  Other  com  research  has  involved 
the  specialized  areas  of  biochemistry,  genetic  theory,  exotic  tropical  varieties,  plant 
population  and  fertilization,  environmental  factors,  pest  monitoring,  and  disease 
resistance. 

Although  the  shift  has  been  toward  a  greater  emphasis  on  information,  im- 
proved breeding  materials  are  released  as  they  are  developed  from  the  various 
studies.  The  primary  objectives  have  remained  the  same— to  solve  short-  and  long- 
range  problems,  to  develop  a  broad  base  of  information,  and  to  identify  new 
genetic  materials  that  will  contribute  to  the  corn  industry. 


Small  Grain  Breeding* 

Although  some  small  grain  variety  testing  had  been  done  earlier,  I  started  the  ac- 
tual breeding  work  in  the  Experiment  Station  in  1936.  T.  T.  Hebert,  a  plant 
pathologist,  joined  me  as  coleader  in  1945;  and  the  project  was  taken  over  by 
Charles  F.  Murphy  when  I  retired  in  1961. 

During  this  period  there  were  several  graduate  students  who  worked  on  a  part- 
time  basis,  including  W.  H.  Champion,  W.  P.  Byrd,  Bill  Davis,  and  George  Spain. 
Spain  later  became  head  of  the  seed  laboratory  of  the  North  Carolina  Department 


'  G.  K.  Middleton,  Professor  Emeritus  of  Crop  Science. 


Gordon  K.  Middleton  making  an  oat  cross  in  his  breeding  nursery. 
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of  Agriculture.  There  were  also  two  full-time  assistants:  R.  W.  McMillen,  from  1941 
to  1944,  and  Melvin  Newton,  from  1958  to  the  present. 

The  principal  objective  of  the  breeding  program  has  been  to  develop  improved 
varieties  of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley.  This  work  has  involved  increasing  yields  and 
disease  resistance  and  improving  wheat  milling  quality. 

The  release  of  Colonial  barley  and  Atlas  wheat  in  1947  and  Arlington  oats  in 
1948  was  very  important  to  small  grain  growers  in  North  Carolina  and  adjoining 
areas.  These  varieties  were  landmarks  in  terms  of  improved  yields.  Blueboy  wheat, 
which  came  out  in  1966,  broke  all  yield  records  with  many  100-bushel-per-acre 
yields  reported. 

Wheat.  Carala  wheat,  released  in  1940,  was  our  first  development.  It  was  a 
white-strawed  variety  selected  from  Bluestraw,  a  fairly  stiff-strawed  wheat  with  good 
yielding  ability. 

Carala  was  followed  by  two  selections  from  a  USDA  cross  of  Frondoso  X 
(Redhart  3  X  Noll  28).  These  varieties,  named  Atlas  50  and  Atlas  66,  were  released 
in  1947  and  were  very  popular.  They  produced  high  yields  but  had  a  rather  high 
protein  content  for  the  soft  wheat  area.  Atlas  66,  which  had  the  higher  protein  con- 
tent, is  still  being  used  by  plant  breeders  in  the  hard  wheat  area  of  the  West  for 
development  of  high-protein  wheat  for  export  to  countries  needing  to  increase  the 
levels  of  protein  in  their  diets. 

The  Atlas  wheats  were  followed  by  Wakeland  in  1960.  Wakeland  was  selected 
from  a  cross  involving  Hardired  and  an  experimental  line  with  the  same  parentage 
as  the  Atlas  wheats.  Tested  in  the  USDA  Southern  Uniform  Nursery,  Wakeland  was 
found  to  be  the  earliest  variety  of  all  in  the  test,  which  made  it  very  popular.  It  also 
had  resistance  to  leaf  rust.  In  addition  to  being  widely  grown  by  North  Carolina 
farmers,  Wakeland  was  grown  extensively  in  the  panhandle  of  Florida  for  many 
years  and  to  some  extent  in  other  Southern  states. 

Blueboy,  developed  by  Murphy  from  a  cross  of  (Norin  10  X  Brevor)  X  (Anderson 
X  Coker  55-9)  and  released  in  1966,  was  extremely  high  yielding  and  soon 
became  popular  in  a  number  of  Eastern  and  Midwestern  states.  Susceptibility  to 
leaf  rust  and  possibly  to  certain  other  diseases  was  its  greatest  handicap. 

Blueboy  II  was  developed  for  rust  resistance  from  a  cross  of  Blueboy^  X  Agent.  It 
was  very  resistant  to  leaf  rust  and  to  some  races  of  stem  rust  but  was  hurt  severely 
by  mildew  and  glume  blotch  and  has  never  shown  its  full  potential. 

Oats.  Letoria  and  Lelina  were  the  first  oat  varieties  released  from  this  program. 
Both  varieties,  released  in  1941,  were  derived  from  the  cross  Lee  X  Victoria,  made 
by  T.  R.  Stanton  (USDA).  Lelina  proved  susceptible  to  winter  injury  and  was  not 
widely  grown.  Letoria,  however,  proved  to  be  a  popular  variety  and  was  widely 
grown  until  about  1950. 

Lemont  was  another  joint  release  with  the  USDA  in  1944.  Stanton  was  also 
responsible  for  this  cross  involving  Lee  and  Fulghum  as  parents.  It  attained 
moderate  popularity. 

One  of  the  most  widely  grown  oat  releases  was  Arlington.  This  variety  was 
derived  from  a  cross  by  F.  A.  Coffman  (USDA)  of  (Lee  X  Victoria)  X  Fulwin.  It  was 
released  jointly  by  the  USDA,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Virginia.  Arlington  was 
tall,  late,  relatively  weak  strawed,  and  quite  winter  hardy.  While  not  the  most 
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desirable  of  agronomic  types,  this  variety  liad  excellent  yield  potential  and  was 
widely  grown  from  the  time  of  its  release  in  1948  until  the  midsixties. 

Another  very  popular,  long-lived  variety  was  Carolee.  This  variety  was  released  in 
1960,  and  it  appears  that  it  will  have  an  active  lifespan  of  at  least  two  decades. 
Carolee  resulted  from  a  cross  of  Letoria  X  (Clinton  X  Santa  Fe)  made  by  Coffman 
in  1947. 

More  recent  releases  include  Yancey,  Salem,  and  Firecracker.  Yancey  was 
derived  from  a  cross  of  Carolee  X  Fulgrain  and  was  released  in  1969.  A  severe  win- 
ter immediately  following  its  release  greatly  restricted  seed  sources,  and  the  variety 
never  rebounded  to  achieve  its  potential.  Salem,  a  1974  release  from  the  cross 
Goodfield  X  Moregrain,  is  a  very  stiff  strawed,  very  high  yielding  variety  that  is 
widely  grown  in  North  Carolina.  Firecracker  was  derived  from  a  cross  of  Carolee 
and  a  French  line  (T.F.1012),  and  it  was  released  during  the  bicentennial  year, 
1976.  It  is  a  very  unusual  variety  in  appearance— characterized  by  a  very  compact 
seed  head  and  short,  stiff  straw.  Lack  of  winter  hardiness  limits  its  adaptability.  It  is 
anticipated  that  Firecracker  will  be  used  primarily  for  double  cropping  in  the 
Coastal  Plain  of  North  Carolina. 

Barley.  Four  selections  were  made  from  certified  fields  of  Tennessee  6,  a 
hooded  barley.  Hooded  26,  released  in  1942,  and  Iredell  23,  released  in  1943, 
were  both  hooded.  Davidson,  released  in  1940,  and  Randolph,  released  in  1943, 
were  bearded.  Iredell  26  and  Davidson  had  fair  smut  resistance. 

The  USDA  variety  Sunrise,  probably  a  Japanese  variety,  was  released  by  permis- 
sion in  1942.  This  variety  was  nearly  awnless  and  was  used  by  plant  breeders  in 
many  crosses. 

Colonial,  from  a  cross  of  Davidson  X  Sunrise,  was  released  in  1947.  Colonial 
remained  in  production  until  1975,  longer  than  any  other  North  Carolina  variety 
developed  up  to  that  time. 

Davie,  a  cross  of  Sunrise  X  Bolivia,  was  released  in  1953.  Wade,  from  Kenbar  X 
Davie,  was  released  in  1962.  It  had  short  awns,  and  for  that  reason  was  not  too 
popular  at  first.  Nevertheless,  it  remained  in  production  for  many  years.  Clayton, 
released  in  1968  out  of  a  cross  of  Davie  X  Hudson,  was  nearly  awnless  and  very 
popular.  Boone  released  in  1974  from  a  cross  of  (Davie  X  Piedmont)  X  Wade, 
had  short  straw  and  stiff  awns. 

Rye.  Although  we  had  no  breeding  program  for  rye  in  1932, 1  did  make  a  selec- 
tion in  the  variety  Abruzzi  and  released  N.C.  Abruzzi  for  use  in  North  Carolina. 


Soybean  Breeding* 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  cooperated  with  the  Experiment  Station 
on  soybean  research  in  North  Carolina  for  many  years.  Both  agencies  have  shown 
considerable  foresight  in  supporting  soybean  research.  North  Carolina  was  one  of 
the  leading  states  in  terms  of  soybean  acreage  in  1919,  but  by  1924  the  Midwestern 
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Com  Belt  had  become  the  leading  producer.  By  1939  over  90  percent  of  the  soy- 
bean production  was  concentrated  in  four  Midwestem  states.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  production  from  1919  to  1924  in  North  Carolina  was  used  for  hay.  In  the  last 
decade,  however,  the  greatest  expansion  in  soybean  acreage  has  been  in  the 
South. 

In  the  late  1930's  fewer  than  200,000  acres  were  harvested  for  beans  in  North 
Carolina.  At  that  time  R.  L.  Lowom  and  J.  A.  Rigney  were  responsible  for  the  soy- 
bean research  program.  In  1941  Rigney  made  single  plant  selections  that  resulted 
in  one  of  the  first  improved  varieties  for  production  in  North  Carolina.  This  variety, 
called  Roanoke,  was  released  in  1945. 

In  1943  in  cooperation  with  the  Experiment  Station,  the  USDA  established  one 
of  the  first  soybean  breeding  positions  in  the  South.  E.  E.  Hartwig  was  the  first  soy- 
bean plant  breeder  to  work  in  this  cooperative  effort.  In  1948  H.  W.  Johnson 
replaced  Hartwig,  and  since  1953  I  have  filled  the  cooperative  USDA-Experiment 
Station  soybean  breeding  position. 

Samuel  G.  Lehman,  a  plant  pathologist,  did  much  of  the  early  work  on  soybean 
diseases  in  the  State.  In  1956  John  P.  Ross,  a  USDA  employee,  assumed  the  posi- 
tion of  research  plant  pathologist  with  the  Experiment  Station.  His  sole  respon- 
sibility was  soybean  diseases. 

Both  the  Experiment  Station  and  the  USDA  have  continued  over  the  years  to 
add  staff  and  funding  to  an  expanding  effort.  During  these  years  average  yields 
have  increased  significantly.  In  the  early  1970's  the  average  yield  in  the  State  was 
26.0  bushels  per  acre,  compared  with  average  yields  of  12.5  bushels  per  acre  in 
1939.  These  increases  have  been  the  result  of  improved  vatieties  and  improved 
cultural  practices,  which  evolved  from  a  strong  USDA-Experiment  Station  effort  in 
the  South. 

Several  of  the  important  varieties  for  the  Southern  United  States  were 
developed  in  North  Carolina.  A  number  of  varieties  have  been  developed  here 
since  1953:  Lee  (1953),  Pickett  (1966),  Dare  (1966),  and  Ransom  (1969).  Pickett 
was  the  first  variety  developed  in  the  United  States  with  resistance  to  the  soybean 
cyst  nematode.  Of  the  varieties  grown  in  the  United  States,  Ransom  and  Dare  rank 
highest  in  oil  content.  The  varieties  Lee  and  Dare  were  among  the  10  soybean 
varieties  most  widely  grown  in  the  United  States  in  1971. 


Peanut  Breeding* 

In  1929  agronomist  P.  H.  Kime  made  100  individual  plant  selections  from 
peanuts  grown  by  North  Carolina  farmers.  He  selected  from  these  a  number  that 
he  deemed  superior.  These  lines  were  later  tested  by  R.  L.  Lowom  in  1936,  P.  H. 
Harvey  and  G.  K.  Middleton  in  1938,  and  G.  K.  Middleton  and  Fred  Schultz  from 
1940  to  1944.  Middleton  and  Schultz  selected  lines  4,  7,  8,  31,  and  32  as  the  best 
of  Kime's  original  lines.  These  were  tested  in  well-designed  field  experiments  at  the 
Upper  Coastal  Plain  Station  at  Rocky  Mount.  They  found  the  five  lines  to  be  similar 
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in  productivity  and  selected  line  4  as  typical  Virginia  Bunch  and  line  31  because  of 
its  significantly  larger  pods. 

Line  4  has  been  used  in  the  North  Carolina  peanut  breeding  program  as  the 
standard  reference  against  which  progress  since  1929  can  be  measured.  NC  4,  as  it 
is  called  locally  even  though  it  was  never  formally  released  by  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, was  indeed  a  superior  peanut.  Even  today  in  some  trials  under  some  condi- 
tions it  will  rise  to  the  top  in  performance. 

Once  the  plant  selections  from  local  varieties  had  been  used,  further  improve- 
ment could  not  be  expected  from  these  sources  without  introducing  new  germ- 
plasm.  Harvey  and  Middleton  began  to  build  up  basic  breeding  resources  from 
strains  introduced  from  South  America,  the  native  habitat  of  peanuts,  by  W.  A. 
Archer  of  the  Plant  Introduction  Office,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  1936. 
They  also  collected  strains  thought  to  be  improved  by  local  farmers'  selections  (for 
example,  Martin  County  Runner  by  R.  V.  Knight  of  Edgecombe  and  Whites'  Run- 
ner from  Perquimans). 

The  peanut  breeding  program  was  just  beginning  to  come  alive  when  Harvey 
was  transferred  to  hybrid  com  breeding  and  Middleton  began  to  direct  most  of  his 
attention  to  small  grain,  his  chief  responsibility.  In  1944  Schultz  finished  his 
master's  program  and  left  the  project,  and  Middleton  requested  a  full-time  assign- 
ment in  small  grain  breeding.  That  year  R.  W.  Cummings,  head  of  the  Agronomy 
Department,  assigned  peanut  breeding  a  full-time  breeder.  W.  C.  Gregory,  who  had 
been  working  with  Harvey  on  the  hybrid  com  program,  assumed  this  position. 

The  same  year  Gregory  initiated  a  crossing  program  (10  x  10  half  diallel)  in- 
spired by  the  single-cross  test  in  hybrid  com.  With  the  help  of  Harvey  and  Mid- 
dleton, he  chose  the  10  most  diverse  lines  available  in  North  Carolina.  From  the 
original  crossing  program  and  new  cross  combinations  of  selections  derived  from  it 
came  the  varieties  NC  1  and  NC  2  in  1953  and  NC  5  in  1964.  The  parent  resistant 
to  Southern  com  rootworm,  which  was  used  in  developing  NC  6,  also  came  from 
this  program. 

A  second  hybridization  (crossing)  program  was  started  in  1946.  This  program 
was  suggested  by  James  H.  Jensen  and  W.  E.  Cooper,  plant  pathologists.  The  pur- 
pose was  to  search  for  resistance  to  Southern  stem  rot,  Sclerotium  rolfsii.  From  one 
of  these  combinations  came  the  parentage  of  NC  3033  with  resistance  to  Cylin- 
drocladium  black  rot.  Other  combinations  were  used  to  develop  resistance  to 
Southern  stem  rot. 

From  1946  to  1948,  Gregory  began  a  renewed  effort  to  improve  breeding 
resources  for  peanuts  through  a  letter-writing  campaign  to  the  Plant  Introduction 
Office  of  the  USDA.  A  number  of  significant  breeding  lines  were  added  from 
around  the  world.  Gregory's  agitation  for  action  resulted  in  a  new  search  expedition 
to  South  America  by  J.  L  Stephens  and  William  Hartley  in  1948.  As  a  result,  a  few 
additions  were  made  to  the  North  Carolina  collection. 

In  the  meantime,  Gregory  began  a  study  of  the  effect  of  X-rays  on  the  genetic 
composition  of  peanuts.  A  short-lived  variety,  NC  4X,  was  released  from  this 
program  in  1959.  After  extensive  investigation  over  a  9-year  period,  the  work  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  D.  A.  Emery,  who  joined  the  program  in  1958.  He  gradually 
assumed  control  of  both  the  X-ray  program  and  the  hybridization  program. 
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Gregory  was  sent  to  South  America  in  1959,  1961,  and  1967  to  search  for  ad- 
ditional cultivated  and  wild  peanuts.  Immunity  to  leafspot  disease  and  resistance  to 
northern  rootknot  nematode,  spider  mites,  lesser  com  stalk  borer,  and  other  pests 
were  found  in  wild  species.  A  large  number  of  species  crosses  have  been  produced 
from  these  collections.  Incorporation  of  their  genes  into  the  cultivated  peanut  is  un- 
der way. 

After  the  initial  successes  in  the  cross-breeding  of  peanuts  at  the  North  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Florida  Experiment  Stations,  a  number  of  superior  varieties  were 
developed.  Brodie  Harrell,  county  agent  in  Northampton  County,  and  Garland  D. 
"Mutt"  Barnes  of  Severn  Peanut  Company,  Severn,  recognized  the  variety 
Florigiant  as  a  superior  variety  for  North  Carolina.  Subsequent  testing  of  this  variety 
and  others  from  the  Florida  Experiment  Station  by  Emery  showed  that  these 
varieties  were  indeed  superior.  NC  17  was  released  in  North  Carolina  in  1969.  NC- 
Fla  14  was  jointly  released  with  Florida  in  1973. 

In  1961  Emery,  in  cooperation  with  W.  V.  Campbell  of  the  Entomology  Depart- 
ment, initiated  an  insect  screening  program  designed  to  isolate  peanut  lines  with 
resistance  to  the  Southern  com  rootworm,  potato  leafhoppers,  and  tobacco  thrips. 
Four  peanut  lines,  arising  from  the  second  cycle  of  the  recurrent  selection  program 
initiated  by  Gregory  in  1944,  were  found  to  be  highly  resistant  to  the  Southern  com 
rootworm.  One  of  the  lines,  GP-NC  343,  which  is  also  moderately  resistant  to 
potato  leafhopper,  was  released  as  elite  germplasm  in  1970.  A  selection  from  the 
cross  of  GP-NC  343  by  Va  61R  made  in  the  fourth  cycle  of  the  recurrent  selection 
program  resulted  in  the  release  in  1976  of  NC  6,  which  is  resistant  to  Southern 
com  rootworm. 

Several  lines  from  the  fourth  cycle  of  recurrent  selection  and  hybrids  with  one  X- 
ray  mutant  (Ac  317)  were  found  to  have  greater  resistance  to  potato  leafhoppers 
than  GP-NC  343.  Two  strains  from  the  hybrid  GP-NC  343  X  Ac  317  (NC  10247 
and  NC  10272)  and  two  strains  from  irradiated  C12  X  A18  (NC  15729  and  NC 
15745)  were  released  as  elite  germplasm  in  1975  by  Campbell,  Emery,  and  J.  C. 
Wynne.  Wynne  joined  the  breeding  program  in  1968. 

A  program  was  started  in  1971  to  develop  varieties  resistant  to  Southern  stem 
rot,  Cylindrocladium  black  rot,  pod  rot,  leafspots,  and  Sclerotinia  blight.  This 
program  was  conducted  by  Wynne,  Emery,  and  M.  K.  Beute,  a  plant  pathologist. 
Several  advanced  breeding  lines  were  found  to  be  resistant  to  Southern  stem  rot. 
These  lines  resulted  from  crosses  made  in  the  fourth  cycle  of  the  recurrent  selection 
program.  The  sources  of  resistance  were  derived  from  the  hybridization  and  screen- 
ing program  of  Gregory,  Jensen,  and  Cooper  in  1946.  One  of  these  lines  resistant 
to  Southern  stem  rot  was  found  to  be  resistant  to  Cylindrocladium  black  rot  and 
was  released  as  elite  germplasm  NC  3033  in  1976.  Several  advanced  breeding 
lines  are  being  evaluated  for  resistance  to  Cylindrocladium  black  rot  for  possible 
release  as  varieties. 
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Flue-Cured  Tobacco  Breeding* 

Flue-cured  tobacco  varieties  were  evaluated  at  the  Oxford  Tobacco  Station  by 
E.  G.  Moss,  USDA  agronomist  in  charge  of  the  station,  from  1912  through  the 
1945  season.  In  1946  a  tobacco  research  program  was  initiated  in  the  North 
Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  At  that  time,  the  Agronomy  Department 
(later  the  Crop  Science  Department)  assumed  the  responsibility  of  variety  evalua- 
tion. The  program  was  expanded  to  include  all  six  research  stations  at  which 
tobacco  was  studied. 

In  1949  a  cooperative  program  between  the  Experiment  Station  and  the 
tobacco  manufacturing  companies  was  established  for  the  evaluation  of  promising 
potential  varieties.  This  testing  program  was  used  to  determine  the  release  of 
varieties  by  the  Experiment  Station. 

In  1963  the  Tobacco  Workers'  Conference  established  the  Minimum  Standards 
Program  for  flue-cured  tobacco.  This  voluntary  program  was  adopted  by  all  states 
in  which  flue-cured  tobacco  is  grown.  Before  release,  new  varieties  are  tested 
against  standard  varieties  for  chemical  traits.  In  addition,  a  variety  must  compare 
favorably  with  standard  varieties  in  regard  to  color,  body,  texture,  moisture 
equilibrium,  filling  value,  flavor,  and  aroma. 

To  carry  out  this  evaluation  program,  the  Flue-Cured  Tobacco  Advisory  Com- 
mittee was  appointed.  This  advisory  group  consisted  of  three  members  from 
domestic  tobacco  manufacturing  companies,  one  member  from  export  companies, 
three  commercial  seedsmen,  three  persons  from  public  agencies,  and  two  farmers. 
The  decision  of  the  committee  concerning  the  release  of  a  new  variety  is  respected 
by  all  segments  of  the  tobacco  industry  and  by  crop  improvement  associations  in 
these  states. 

From  1912  to  1936,  the  entries  in  the  variety  tests  were  farmers'  or  seed 
producers'  selections.  The  first  entry  from  a  breeding  program  was  from  a  cross  of 
400  X  Cash.  This  line  was  released  by  the  North  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  in  1941  as  401. 

Epidemics  of  two  soilbome  diseases  posed  serious  threats  to  tobacco  culture  in 
North  Carolina  prior  to  World  War  II.  In  the  Tobacco  Middle  Belt,  especially  in 
Granville  County,  soils  became  infested  with  Granville  wilt,  a  bacterial  disease  of 
tobacco,  which  grew  progressively  worse.  Many  growers  left  the  area  in  search  of 
wilt-free  land.  Black  shank,  an  even  more  destructive  disease  caused  by  a  fungus, 
was  rapidly  spreading  from  centers  of  infection  in  Pitt  County  in  the  Eastern  Belt 
and  Forsyth  County  in  the  Old  Belt.  It  has  been  estimated  that  during  the  late  for- 
ties black  shank  destroyed  from  20,000  to  30,000  acres  of  tobacco  annually. 

Under  the  leadership  of  E.  E.  Clayton  of  the  USDA,  a  comprehensive  program 
for  breeding  disease-resistant  varieties  of  flue-cured  tobacco  was  initiated  in  the 
early  1930's.  The  research  efforts  were  centered  at  the  Oxford  Tobacco  Station. 
T  E.  Smith  concentrated  on  the  Granville  wilt  project,  and  James  Bullock,  on  black 
shank. 


*  Willie  G.  Woltz,  Professor  of  Soil  Science. 
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Resistance  to  the  Granville  wilt  disease  was  discovered  in  the  single  plant  selec- 
tion 448A  introduced  from  Colombia  in  1934.  This  selection  was  crossed  with  the 
flue-cured  variety  400,  and  from  among  the  progeny  of  this  cross  the  variety  Oxford 
26  was  isolated.  This  new  variety,  released  in  1944,  was  an  instant  success. 

Florida  301,  a  cigar-wrapper  variety,  was  used  as  the  basic  source  of  resistance  to 
the  black  shank  disease.  It  was  used  in  crosses  with  flue-cured  varieties.  Four  flue- 
cured  varieties  resistant  to  black  shank  were  released  by  the  Experiment  Station 
and  the  USDA.  These  varieties  resulted  from  the  following  crosses:  Oxford  1  and 
Oxford  3-Florida  301  X  Virginia  Brightleaf  (1943);  Oxford  3-Florida  301  X 
White  Stem  Orinoco  (1943);  and  Oxford  4-Florida  301  X  Wame  (1943). 

It  was  soon  evident  that  these  two  destructive  diseases— Granville  wilt  and  black 
shank— would  overlap.  In  1945  work  was  begun  at  the  Oxford  Tobacco  Station  to 
develop  varieties  resistant  to  both  diseases.  At  that  time,  E.  L.  Moore  joined  the  pro- 
ject. Dixie  Bright  101  and  102,  carrying  resistance  to  black  shank,  black  root  rot, 
and  Granville  wilt,  were  released  in  1950.  They  were  the  first  flue-cured  varieties 
carrying  resistance  to  more  than  one  disease. 

The  initial  efforts  toward  the  development  of  disease-resistant,  flue-cured 
tobacco  varieties  were  largely  directed  and  sponsored  by  the  USDA,  but  attitudes 
changed  when  breeding  research  truly  saved  the  State's  number-one  cash  crop. 
North  Carolina's  leaders  began  to  see  agricultural  research  as  a  worthwhile  invest- 
ment. In  recent  years  the  State  has  provided  more  money  to  support  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  budget  than  the  USDA. 

In  the  past  25  years,  approximately  110  varieties  have  been  released  by  public 
agencies  and  commercial  companies.  Today  all  entries  in  the  Experiment  Station's 
variety  evaluation  program  have  resulted  from  breeding  research. 

The  first  record  of  the  Crop  Improvement  Association's  certification  of  flue- 
cured  tobacco  seed  was  in  1932  for  six  growers  with  a  total  production  of  175 
pounds.  Only  four  varieties  were  certified  that  year,  and  they  were  selections  made 
by  the  staff  of  the  Oxford  Tobacco  Station  out  of  farmers'  varieties.  These  varieties 
were  Bonanza,  Cash,  Jamaica,  and  White  Stem  Orinoco.  By  1941  certified  seed 
production  had  increased  to  1,600  pounds  and  eight  varieties.  In  addition  to  the 
original  four.  Gold  Dollar,  Virginia  Bright  Leaf,  400,  and  401  were  grown. 

With  the  advent  of  disease-resistant  varieties,  certified  seed  production  has  in- 
creased to  the  point  at  which  essentially  all  tobacco  farmers  use  certified  seed. 
Growers  have  come  to  realize  that  good  seed  of  known  stock  is  the  foundation  of  a 
successful  crop.  Certification  by  the  Crop  Improvement  Association  is  their 
assurance  of  getting  high-quality  seed. 


Cotton  Breeding  and  Genetics* 

The  first  cotton  variety  released  from  the  North  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  was  Mexican  Big  Boll,  which  was  developed  by  R.  Y.  Winters,  a  plant 
breeder  with  the  Experiment  Station.  Winters  became  director  of  the  Experiment 


*  By  Joshua  A.  Lee,  Professor  of  Crop  Science  (USDA), 
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Station  in  1925  and  left  the  cotton  research  in  the  hands  of  three  assistants:  Buxton 
White,  V.  R.  Herman,  and  P.  H.  Kime.  Kime  continued  the  work  for  36  years  until 
he  retired.  He  released  several  improved  strains  of  Mexican  Big  Boll,  some  of  which 
stayed  on  the  market  until  1942. 

Jerry  Moore,  a  cotton  fiber  technologist,  worked  on  the  cotton  project  during  the 
1930's  and  1940's.  Since  the  midthirties,  most  cotton  breeding  and  genetics  work 
at  the  Experiment  Station  has  been  basic  research  with  lessening  emphasis  on 
varietal  development. 

Cotton  research  was  expanded  in  1945  when  Thomas  Kerr,  whose  training  was 
primarily  in  fiber  morphology,  was  made  head  of  the  cotton  program.  Kerr,  who 
had  worked  at  the  USDA  Fiber  Laboratory  since  1936,  hired  Gladys  West  and  J.  O. 
Beasley  in  1938. 

Beasley  worked  out  the  cytogenetic  relationships  between  cultivated  cottons  and 
their  wild  cotton  relatives.  This  work  resulted  in  the  development  of  triple-hybrid 
cottons  (crosses  between  the  cultivated  type  and  a  synthetic  tetraploid),  which  have 
unusually  high  fiber  strength.  Triple-hybrid  cottons  have  since  been  used  as  sources 
of  fiber  strength  in  breeding  programs. 

Kerr  moved  to  the  Research  Station  at  Beltsville,  Maryland,  in  1949  to  head  cot- 
ton breeding  and  genetics  for  the  USDA.  Following  Kerr  at  the  Experiment  Station 
were  S.  G.  Stephens,  world  renowned  as  a  cotton  geneticist,  and  D.  U.  Gerstel,  well 
known  for  his  work  in  both  cotton  and  tobacco  cytogenetics.  Stephens  and  Gerstel 
worked  on  the  evolution  of  cotton.  Much  of  their  work  was  completed  by  L.  L. 
Phillips. 

Among  Stephens'  important  works  were  studies  on  the  genetic  development  of 
leaf  shape  of  various  species  of  cotton,  the  evolution  and  dispersal  of  cultivated  cot- 
tons, and  genetic  and  evolutionary  relationships  among  several  species,  including 
Goss\;pium  hirsutum  and  Goss\;pium  barbadense. 

P.  A.  Miller  worked  on  cotton  during  the  1950's  and  1960's.  His  main  interest 
was  inheritance  studies  on  agronomic  properties  of  our  cultivated  cotton  varieties. 
His  work  showed  that  the  varieties  adapted  to  North  Carolina  performed  similarly 
regardless  of  the  region  of  the  State  in  which  they  were  grown.  Miller  also  found 
that  these  varieties  contained  much  genetic  variability.  He  found  that  fiber  length, 
strength,  and  fineness  were  highly  inherited  and  that  a  variety  high  in  fiber  strength 
would  tend  to  have  a  low  yield. 

The  variety  Triple-Hybrid  149  (TH  149)  was  released  from  Miller's  program.  It 
had  a  modest  yield  but  outstanding  fiber  strength.  Although  TH  149  was  grown  on 
a  limited  basis  for  only  a  short  time  in  North  Carolina,  it  continues  to  be  used  in  cot- 
ton breeding  programs. 

Joshua  A.  Lee  came  to  the  Experiment  Station  in  1958  and  has  concentrated 
mainly  on  genetic  problems  of  an  agronomic  nature.  Prominent  studies  have 
featured  genetics  of  insect  resistance,  particularly  as  related  to  gossypol  levels,  and 
plant  pubescence  (plant  hairs).  A  study  on  the  genetics  of  hard  seed  in  cotton  has 
also  been  completed.  This  characteristic  could  be  useful  in  preserving  seed  quality. 
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Chapter  8 
Supporting  Agencies 


In  addition  to  backing  from  the  School  of  Agriculture  at  North  Carolina  State 
University,  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and  the  Extension  Ser\/ice,  the 
North  Carolina  Crop  Improvement  Association  has  received  strong  support  from  a 
number  of  other  organizations  and  agencies,  all  of  which  have  played  an  important 
role  in  seed  certification. 


Seed  and  Fertilizer  Division  of  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Agriculture 

The  Seed  and  Fertilizer  Division  of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Agriculture,  through  its  seed  laboratory,  has  carried  a  great  deal  of  responsibility  for 
certifying  seed.  When  the  North  Carolina  Crop  Improvement  Association  was 
organized,  it  was  understood  that  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture 


Technician  making  a  purity  analysis  of  sample  of  seed 
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Seed  being  tested  for  percent  germination. 

would  be  responsible  for  testing  the  certified  seed.  Although  the  Association  main- 
tains all  records  and  makes  all  field  inspections,  checking  for  varietal  mixtures  and 
the  presence  of  noxious  weeds,  samples  of  the  mature  seed  are  sent  to  the  seed 
laboratory  to  be  checked  for  the  presence  of  off-type  or  varietal  mixtures,  weed 
seed,  or  crop  mixtures  and  to  determine  the  viability,  or  germination  ability,  of  the 
seed.  The  seed  laboratory  is  an  older  organization  than  the  Crop  Improvement 
Association.  It  had  been  rendering  service  to  individuals  and  to  commercial 
seedsmen  long  before  the  Crop  Improvement  Association  called  upon  it  to  test  cer- 
tified seed. 

Seed  testing  is  done  on  a  first-come-first-served  basis.  The  staff  in  the  seed 
laboratory  does  everything  possible  to  render  prompt  service.  Without  their 
cooperation  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Crop  Improvement  Association  to  carry 
on  a  satisfactory  program. 

The  directors  of  the  seed  testing  program  have  been  as  follows:  J.  L.  Burgiss, 
1913  to  1937;  J.  W.  Woodside,  1937  to  1943;  W.  H.  Darst,  1943  to  1962;  and 
George  E.  Spain,  1962  to  the  present. 

The  laboratory  supervisors  have  been  as  follows:  Suzie  D.  Allen,  1913  to  1953; 
Magdalene  Brummitt,  1953  to  1970;  and  Mildred  W.  Thomas,  1970  to  the  present. 


Official  Variety  Testing  Program 

In  1941  a  program  was  established  in  the  Department  of  Agronomy  for  the  pur- 
pose of  running  yield  tests  on  the  more  promising  varieties  of  field  crops  at  several 
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locations  in  the  State.  In  the  beginning  these  tests  were  used  to  detemiine  which 
varieties  were  worthy  of  being  released  to  farmers  through  certified  seed  growers. 
The  tests  are  still  used  to  provide  performance  information  on  varieties  entering  the 
certification  program.  The  program  has  included  small  grain,  com,  soybeans, 
tobacco,  cotton,  and  at  times  other  crops. 

For  the  first  10  years  the  program  was  handled  cooperatively,  with  the  Crop  Im- 
provement Association  supplying  stenographic  service  and  some  help  at  planting 
and  harvesting  times.  As  the  program  expanded,  the  Department  of  Agronomy 
provided  additional  technicians,  making  it  unnecessary  for  the  Association  to 
provide  the  additional  help. 

Two  committees  have  been  established  to  review  the  test  results  and  decide 
whether  a  variety  is  worthy  of  being  released.  One  committee  is  for  tobacco  only 
and  has  authority  over  all  varieties  of  tobacco  that  are  entered  in  the  evaluation 
program.  The  other  is  an  Experiment  Station  committee  that  reviews  results  for  all 
other  crops  and  decides  whether  to  release  each  Experiment  Station  variety.  Fac- 
tors involved  in  their  determinations  include  not  only  yielding  ability  but  uniformity, 
resistance  to  specific  diseases,  and  other  qualities  depending  upon  the  crop.  Each 
year's  test  results  are  published  in  a  number  of  research  reports  entitled,  "Measured 
Crop  Performance." 

Those  who  have  been  in  charge  of  the  testing  program  are  as  follows:  H.  F. 
Robinson,  1942;  R.  P.  Moore,  1943  to  1946;  H.  L.  Cooke,  1947  to  1951;  M.  G. 
McKenzie,  1952  to  1953;  W.  H.  Rankin,  1954  to  1955;  F.  W.  Brittain,  1956  to 
1957;  A.  J.  Crowley,  1958  to  1960;  G.  L  Jones,  1961  to  1964;  and  J.  C.  Rice,  1965 
to  the  present. 


North  Carolina  Foundation  Seed  Producers,  Inc. 


The  North  Carolina  Foundation  Seed  Producers,  Inc.,  was  organized  by  a  group 
of  farmers  and  seedsmen  interested  in  the  production  of  certified  com  hybrids.  It 
was  incorporated  on  June  6,  1945,  as  a  nonprofit  corporation.  Its  primary  function 
is  to  cooperate  with  the  North  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  the  USDA, 
and  other  public  agencies  in  making  available  to  North  Carolina  farrriers  Founda- 
tion Seed  of  new  and  improved  varieties. 

Plant  breeders  at  the  Experiment  Station  turn  over  their  small  quantities  of 
Breeder  Seed  of  varieties  approved  for  release  to  the  Foundation  Seed 
Producers.  The  Breeder  Seed  is  then  increased  under  contract  with  good  farmers. 
The  resulting  Foundation  Seed  is  distributed  to  certified  seed  growers. 

When  the  Foundation  Seed  Producers  was  first  formed,  the  major  crop  in  the 
program  was  hybrid  corn;  however,  many  other  crops  were  added  soon  after  the 
group  was  organized.  Now  Foundation  seed  of  10  different  crops  is  grown  each 
year.  These  crops  are  corn,  peanuts,  soybeans,  tobacco,  wheat,  barley,  oats,  rye, 
sweet  potatoes,  and  strawberries. 

The  organization  operates  under  a  memorandum  of  understanding  with  the  Ex- 
periment Station.  The  Experiment  Station  furnishes  Breeder  Seed  for  the  Founda- 
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tion  Seed  Producers  to  increase  for  distribution  to  certified  seed  growers.  Tiiese  in- 
creases are  inspected  and  certified  by  the  Nortli  Carolina  Crop  Improvement 
Association  according  to  seed  standards  establislied  for  Foundation  Seed  produc- 
tion. 

R.  W.  McMillen  lias  served  as  manager  of  the  Foundation  Seed  Producers  since 
the  organization  was  incorporated. 


North  Carolina  Seedsmen's  Association,  Inc. 


The  North  Carolina  Seedsmen's  Association  has  a  membership  of  wholesale 
and  retail  seedsmen  from  throughout  the  State.  Although  this  association  has  no 
legal  relationship  to  the  North  Carolina  Crop  Improvement  Association,  its  mem- 
bers have  been  very  cooperative  in  many  ways,  especially  in  helping  with  joint 
meetings  and  training  schools  for  seed  personnel.  They  are  also  the  merchandisers 
of  certified  seed. 
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Chapter  9 
Gleanings  Out  of  The  Past 


After  working  with  a  group  of  individuals  over  a  period  of  years,  a  person  is 
bound  to  remember  a  few  funny  things  that  have  happened.  G.  K.  Middleton,  one 
of  the  authors,  recalls  some  episodes  from  the  early  days  of  the  Crop  Improvement 
Association. 


My  First  Experience  Was  Inspecting  Cotton 

In  the  summer  of  1929,  our  first  year  inspecting  any  crop  for  certification,  I  had 
the  responsibility  of  inspecting  North  Carolina  State's  Mexican  Big  Boll  cotton  and 
Coker's  cotton  in  Cleveland  County.  The  principal  thing  I  knew  about  inspecting 
cotton  was  that  the  plants  should  be  relatively  uniform  in  type  and  the  fiber  uniform 
in  length  from  plant  to  plant. 

Coker's  Pedigreed  Seed  Company  leased  a  gin  from  Morgan  and  Company  in 
Cleveland  County  to  gin  nothing  except  Coker  cotton,  so  I  assumed  everyting  to  be 
all  right  so  far  as  the  method  of  ginning  was  concerned.  I  received  a  list  of  five  farm- 
ers who  were  growing  a  new  variety  of  cotton.  I  first  inspected  the  Cleveland  Big 
Boll,  and  everyting  seemed  to  be  all  right.  But  when  I  started  inspecting  the  new 
variety,  there  seemed  to  be  a  considerable  amount  of  irregularity  in  fiber  length 
from  plant  to  plant.  I  got  some  paper  bags  and  collected  samples  from  each  of  the 
five  fields  in  which  this  variety  was  grown.  I  took  these  samples  to  Raleigh,  combed 
the  fibers  out,  and  mounted  the  samples  on  black  velvet  cloth.  It  was  evident  that 
there  was  considerable  variation  in  the  fiber  firom  plant  to  plant.  I  took  my  exhibit  to 
R.  Y.  Winters,  director  of  the  Experiment  Station  and  in  charge  of  cotton  breeding. 
He  took  one  look  at  the  samples,  picked  up  the  telephone,  and  called  George 
Wilds,  director  of  research  for  Coker's  in  Hartsville,  South  Carolina.  Dr.  Winters  ex- 
plained that  we  were  having  trouble  with  Coker's  new  cotton  variety  and  asked 
Wilds  to  come  to  Raleigh  for  a  conference.  He  came  up  the  next  day  with  one  or 
two  coworkers.  After  examining  the  samples,  he  laughed  and  said  to  Winters, 
"Doc,  it  looks  like  Middleton  is  picking  on  my  children."  Winters  replied,  "George, 
when  you  let  your  children  go  visiting  you  should  tell  them  how  to  behave." 

That  settled  it  until  Coker's  had  time  to  reselect  their  cotton  and  issue  a  uniform 
strain.  The  moral  of  this  story  is  that  plant  breeders  should  be  sure  their  varieties  are 
uniform  and  stable  before  releasing  them  into  a  seed  multiplication  program.  I 
would  like  to  add  that  the  working  relationship  between  the  North  Carolina 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  Coker's  Pedigreed  Seed  Company  has  always 
been  the  best. 
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Should  Another  Seed  Grower  Be  Allowed  To  Sell  Seed  Under  The 
Original  Producer's  Name? 

Mr.  Fred  Latham  of  Belhaven,  one  of  the  first  farmer  directors  of  the  Association, 
was  the  originator  of  Latham's  Double.  He  had  always  had  some  reservation  about 
other  seed  growers'  producing  and  selling  his  Latham's  Double.  For  a  number  of 
years  he  went  along  with  this  procedure,  especially  since  he  was  one  of  the  Associa- 
tion directors.  Eventually,  however,  his  conscience  convinced  him  that  this  was  not 
fair,  and  he  decided  to  try  to  prohibit  others  from  growing  and  selling  his  variety  of 
com.  He  hired  a  lawyer  to  write  to  all  those  growing  seed  of  Latham's  Double  tell- 
ing them  about  his  position.  These  farmer-seed  growers  were  some  of  his  fellow 
board  members.  He  was  protesting  to  them  that  they  should  not  sell  his  com  under 
his  name— Latham's  Double.  He  personally  took  the  matter  up  with  the  State's  at- 
torney general,  who  replied  that  since  Latham's  Double  com  had  been  on  the 
market  for  20  years  he  doubted  that  the  practice  could  be  stopped.  The  attorney 
general  did  say  that  if  the  case  went  to  court  he  was  not  sure  what  the  decision 
would  be. 

So  far  as  I  know  there  were  never  any  law  suits.  I  have  remarked  to  some  that 
"Mr.  Fred"  was  bom  25  years  too  soon.  In  1970  the  Plant  Variety  Protection  Act 
was  passed  by  Congress.  The  law  provides  legal  protection  to  developers  of  new 
varieties.  The  owner  of  a  protected  variety  has  control  over  the  use  of  it  as  an  inven- 
tor has  control  over  his  patented  invention. 


Boys  Will  Be  Boys 

In  the  early  1930's  a  shortage  of  feed  for  farm  animals  developed,  both  in  grain 
and  forage.  Dean  I.  O.  Schaub,  director  of  Extension,  suggested  a  series  of  farmer 
meetings  to  consider  the  importance  of  growing  more  feed  in  the  coming  season. 
County  agents,  as  they  were  called  then,  were  asked  to  arrange  a  series  of 
meetings,  in  some  areas  three  per  day— morning,  afternoon,  and  night.  Personnel 
were  chosen  from  North  Carolina  State  College  to  lead  the  discussions.  Three  of  us 
traveled  together  in  one  car.  I  think  there  were  two,  or  possibly  three,  cars. 

Our  tour  lasted  several  days  and  ended  in  Winston-Salem  at  bedtime  on  a  Friday 
night.  There  was  one  person  in  our  group  who  was  often  late  leaving  for  the  next 
meeting.  This  irritated  some  of  the  others,  but  there  was  not  much  that  could  be 
done  about  it.  After  we  had  reached  Winston-Salem  and  were  registering  for  the 
night,  someone  in  the  group  raised  the  question  of  when  we  should  have  breakfast 
and  leave  for  Raleigh.  Ideas  ranged  from  7:00  to  7:30  to  8:00  a.m.,  with  our  slow 
man  insisting  that  8:00  a.m.  was  early  enough.  The  next  morning  all  but  one  had 
finished  breakfast  and  were  picking  up  their  bags  to  go  to  the  car  when  the  late 
sleeper  showed  up.  He  said,  "You  fellows  just  wait  a  minute  or  two  until  I  can  get  a 
bit  of  breakfast,  and  I  will  be  with  you."  No  answer!  He  went  in  the  dining  room,  and 
we  went  to  the  car.  We  debated  for  a  minute  whether  to  wait,  but  the  driver  remind- 
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ed  us  that  we  had  waited  on  him  for  every  move  and  since  it  was  Saturday  we  all 
wanted  to  get  home.  So  away  we  went,  leaving  one  member  of  the  group  to  catch  a 
bus. 

I  think  we  all  felt  a  bit  guilty.  But  when  Dean  Schaub  heard  of  it  he  called  the  odd 
one  in  and  give  him  a  real  "blessing  out." 
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Appendix  A 


A  List  of  the  Crops  and  Varieties  Certified 


Variety 


Years  distributed 


Barley 


Barsoy 

1975- 

Bearded  15 

1939 

Bearded  1-68 

1939 

Boone 

1975- 

Calhoun 

1949-52 

Clayton 

1969- 

Colonial  1 

1948-50 

Colonial  2 

1950-74 

Davidson 

1940-46 

Davie 

1953-71 

Early  Marconee 

1968 

Ga-Jet 

1962-64 

Harrison 

1968-69 

Henry 

1977- 

Hooded  26 

1942-48 

Iredell 

1940-42 

Iredell  23 

1943-46 

Jefferson 

1970-74 

Keowee 

1969- 

Knob 

1975-76 

Marconee 

1956-60 

Maury 

1977- 

McNair601 

1967- 

Monroe 

1977- 

Randolpli 

1943-48 

Randolph  68 

1940-42 

Rapidan 

1971-74 

Sunrise 

1942-49 

Tennessee  6 

1929-44 

Volbar 

1976 

Wade 

1962-71 

Wong 

1971 

Corn  (Open-  Pollinated) 

Bigg's  Two-Ear 
Cocke's  Prolific 


1929-53 
1929-65 


Variety                           Years  distributed 

Douthet's  White  Prolific 

1950-51 

Golden  Queen 

1935-37 

Golden  Quicl<mal<e 

1929-32 

Goode's  Golden  Prolific 

1950 

Highland  Horsetooth 

1929-32 

Holcombe's  Prolific 

1929-60 

Indian  Chief 

1935-55 

Jarvis  Golden  Prolific 

1929-60 

Lance  Prolific 

1955-59 

Latham's  Double 

1929-60 

Shoaf's  Prolific 

1929-32 

Southern  Beauty 

1929-53 

Weel<ly's  Prolific 

1929-48 

Wood's  Dixie 

1935 

Corn 

(Hybrid) 

B  &  B  X-395 

1964 

B  &  B  X-400 

1964-67 

Best  X-3 

1962-65 

Best  X-7 

1963 

Best  9 

1962-65 

Best  X- 11 

1962-63 

Britt  33 

1962-67 

Britt  44 

1963-66 

Carolina  1040 

1971- 

Coker 12 

1965 

Coker 15 

1959-64 

Coker 16 

1971- 

Coker 18 

1977- 

Coker 22 

1977- 

Coker 52 

1965-70 

Coker  54 

1971- 

Coker  56 

1972- 

Coker 66 

1958-59 

Coker 67 

1958-66 

Coker 71 

1960- 

Coker  74 

1966-70 
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Variety 


Years  distributed      Variety 


Years  distributed 


Coker77 

1974- 

McNair442 

1958-59 

Coker616 

1958-62 

McNair  444 

1958-63 

Coker811 

1958-60 

McNair444B 

1962 

Coker811A 

1962-68 

McNair  508 

1970-71 

Coker911 

1953-70 

McNair  582 

1958-64 

Coker911A 

1971- 

Missouri  916 

1962 

Coker912 

1967 

N.C.T-1 

1944-45 

Dixie  17 

1947-58 

N.C.  T-2  " 

1944 

Dixie  18 

1950-70 

N.C.  T-6 

1944 

Dixie  29 

1956-68 

N.C.  T-8 

1944-45 

Dixie  29B 

1969-70 

N.C.T-11 

1944-48 

Dixie  82 

1951-73 

N.C.  T-12 

1944-45 

Edmund  121 

1962-67 

N.C.  T-20 

1944-57 

Edmund  200 

1963-71 

N.C.  T-21 

1944 

Edmund  211 

1966-70 

N.C.  T-23 

1944-51 

Florida  200 

1964 

N.C.  24 

1951-56 

Florida  200A 

1965-68 

N.C.  26 

1946-50 

FunkG714A 

1950-52 

N.C.  27 

1946-68 

FunkG780W 

1950-51 

N.C.  29 

1951-56 

Funk  790 

1950-52 

N.C.  31 

1951-56 

Ga.  101 

1950-52 

N.C.  36 

1951-54 

Ga.  103 

1951 

N.C.  42 

1954-61 

Ga.  7147 

1950-56 

N.C.  46 

1955-65 

Hollyview22 

1972 

N.C.  270 

1960-73 

Hollyview  100 

1963 

N.C.  288 

1957-63 

Hollyviewieo 

1965-66 

N.C.  980 

1962-66 

Hollyview  71 1W 

1964-66 

N.C.  1028 

1944-45 

Hollyview  747 

1972 

N.C. 1032 

1944-58 

Langley  1040 

1963-71 

N.C.  1111 

1945-46 

Langley  1041 

1964-65 

S.C.  236 

1963-66 

Langley  1046 

1963 

Speight  D-4 

1958-63 

M  &  W  1 20 

1962-64 

Speight  D-8 

1959-64 

M&W120A 

1964 

Speight  D-14 

1962 

M&W130 

1962-63 

Speight  D-1 7 

1964 

M  &  W  204 

1964 

Speight  D-20 

1965-68 

McNair198 

1965 

Speight  D-23 

1968-69 

McNair225 

1966 

Speight  D-25 

1970 

McNairX-300 

1974 

Speight  D-26 

1972 

McNair302 

1962 

Speight  D-30 

1972-73 

McNair302B 

1962 

Speight  D-31 

1973 

McNair304 

1958-60 

Speight  D-32 

1974 

McNair304A 

1962-65 

Speight  D-33 

1975 

McNair340F 

1971 

Speight  D-201 

1960 

McNair340V 

1965-70 

Tenn. 10 

1945-51 

McNair423 

1958-60 

Tenn.  14 

1946 

McNair425 

1962-66 

Tenn. 15 

1946 

McNair440F 

1971 

Tenn. 29 

1955 

McNair440V 

1966-69 

U.S. 282 

1944-64 
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Variety 


Years  distributed       Variety 


Years  distributed 


U.S.  523W 

1954-62 

McNair220 

1976- 

VPI426 

1957-59 

McNair235 

1977- 

VPI  646 

1965-66 

McNair511 

1971- 

VPI  648 

1959-70 

McNair612 

1973- 

Wagwood  SOS 

1969-71 

McNair1032 

1964-68 

Wag  wood  100 

1962 

McNair1032B 

1969-71 

Wagwood  140 

1966 

Mexican  Big  Boll 

Wagwood  200 

1962-74 

(and  several  strains) 

1929-42 

Wagwood  200A 

1963-65 

Moore's  Special 

1956-59 

Wagwood  300 

1962-63 

Moore's  33 

1958-61 

Wagwood  306 

1967-70 

Rex 

1962-65 

Wagwood  400 

1965-68 

Rex  Smoothleaf 

1964-65 

Wagwood  400A 

1969 

TH149 

1969 

Wagwood  747 

1976-77 

Wannamaker  Wonder 

1938-40 

Watson  401 

1963 

Watson  401 A 

1963 

Watson  516 

1958-61 

Irish 

W.Va.  1163 

1948-60 

Potatoes 

Wood's  S-210 

1965 

Bliss  Triump 

1940 

Boone 

1956-68 

Cotton 

Essex 

1948-56 

Green  Mountain 

1931-43 

Carolina  Foster 

1931-37 

Irish  Cobbler 

1931-42 

Cleveland  Big  Boll 

1929-36 

Kathadin 

1933-48 

Cleveland  5-7 

1936-38 

Kennebec 

1950-74 

Cleveland  884 

1937-38 

Placid 

1953 

Clevewilt 

1932-42 

Pontiac 

1947-48 

Coker  Carolina  Queen 

1963-66 

Red  Pontiac 

1969 

Coker  Wilds  13 

1942-49 

Sebago 

1953-57 

Coker  4  in  1 

1940-43 

Sequoia 

1939-68 

Coker 100 

1937-46 

Spalding  Rose 

1931 

Coker  100  Wilt 

1942-58 

Coker 100A 

1958-66 

Coker 124 

1957-60 

Lespedeza 

Coker  200 

1940-46 

Coker 201 

1967- 

Caricea  (sericea) 

1974- 

Coker  304 

1976- 

Climax 

1953 

Coker 310 

1970- 

Common 

1936 

Coker 413 

1966-68 

Kobe 

1929-40 

Coker 417 

1969 

Korean 

1929-40 

Coker 41 3-68 

1967 

Rowan 

1952-61 

Dixie  King 

1960-62 

Serala  (sericea) 

1965-70 

Dixie  Triumph 

1935-38 

Sericea 

1931-35 

Empire  W.R. 

1957-59 

Tennessee  76 

1929 

Farm  Relief 

1932-40 

Yadkin 

1965-70 

McNair210 

1970-74 
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Variety 


Years  distributed     Variety 


Years  distributed 


Oats 

Early  Bunch 

1977- 

Florigiant 

1964- 

Arlington 

1949-67 

Gal  19-20 

1959-65 

Bronco 

1958-59 

GK-3 

1976- 

Carolee 

1961- 

NCI 

1953-56 

Clintland  60 

1976-77 

NC2 

1953- 

Clinton 

1948 

NC4X 

1959-67 

Coker  227 

1974- 

NC5 

1965- 

Coker  242 

1966-73 

NC6 

1976- 

Coker  32-1 

1937-39 

NC17 

1970- 

Coker  33-47 

1937-38 

NC-Fla14 

1974-76 

Coker  33-50 

1937-41 

Shulamit 

1973-76 

Coker  45-67 

1949 

Va  Bunch 

1934-40 

Coker  66-22 

1970- 

Va56R 

1959-74 

Coker  67-22 

1971-75 

Va61R 

1965-74 

Firecracker 

1976- 

Va72R 

1973- 

Florida  500 

1967-73 

Forkedeer 

1955 

Rye 

Fulghum 

1938-40 

Fulgrain 

1929-59 

Fulgrain  Rust  Resistant 

1944-46 

Abruzzi 

1929-73 

Fulgrain  3 

1952-53 

Athens  Abruzzi 

1974- 

Fulgrain  33-19 

1936-37 

Elbon 

1965 

Fulgrain  33-47 

1936 

Emory 

1965 

Fulwin 

1944-48 

Explorer 

1964-72 

Fulwood 

1957-63 

Gator 

1976- 

Lee 

1929-49 

McNair  Vita-Graze 

1970- 

Leiina 

1941-46 

McNair  Vita-Graze  N 

1973-74 

Lemont 

1944-50 

N.C.  Abruzzi 

1957- 

Letoria 

1941-50 

Weser 

1965-73 

Moregrain 

1959-67 

Wrenn's  Abruzzi 

1964-75 

Moregrain211 

1967-74 

Norton 

1929-40 

Ora 

1969-71 

Soybeans 

Roanoke 

1962-76 

Salem 

1975- 

Arksoy 

1943-45 

Stanton 

1943-50 

Biloxi 

1929-32 

Sumter 

1963-67 

Bossier 

1976 

Sumter  3 

1967-74 

Bragg 

1964- 

Suregrain 

1958-61 

Centennial 

1977- 

Victograin 

1942-52 

Coker  Hampton 

1964 

Victograin  48-93 

1951-65 

Coker  Hampton  266 

1964-69 

Windsor 

1972-76 

Coker  Hampton  266A 

1970- 

Yancey 

1970-73 

Coker 102 

1967-72 

Coker 136 

1974- 

Coker  208 

1968-71 

Peanuts 

Coker  240 

1966-67 

Coker  338 

1974- 

Avoca  II 

1972- 

Dare 

1967- 
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Variety 


Years  distributed      Variety 


Years  distributed 


Davis 

1969- 

Copper  Skin  Jewel 

1974- 

Essex 

1973- 

Early  Port 

1954-56 

FFR  666 

1972- 

Gem 

1965-75 

FFR777 

1972- 

Georgia  Red 

1959- 

Forrest 

1973- 

Gold  Rush 

1954-56 

GaSoy  17 

1977- 

Jewel 

1970- 

Govan 

1977- 

Julian 

1965-69 

Haberlandt 

1939 

Kandee 

1959 

Hampton 

1963 

Maryland  Golden 

1937-39 

Herman 

1929-32 

Nancy  Hall 

1933-47 

Hill 

1959-69 

Nemagold 

1969 

Hood 

1959-66 

N.C.  Porto  Rico  198 

1966- 

Hutton 

1973- 

Nugget 

1961-70 

Improved  Herman 

1942 

Porto  Rico-Louisiana 

Improved  Wood's  Yellow 

1939-42 

Strain 

1936-65 

Jackson 

1953-66 

Porto  Rico-N.C. 

Lee 

1954-72 

Strain  1 

1929-44 

Lee  68 

1969- 

Redcliff 

1969 

Lee  74 

1974- 

Rose  Centennial 

1965-69 

Loredo 

1929-41 

Mamloxi 

1937 

Mamouth  Yellow 

1929-32 

Tobacco 

McNairSOO 

1976- 

(Flue- 

McNair600 

1970- 

Cured) 

McNairSOO 

1969- 

Nanking 

1932 

Bell  15 

1963-71 

Ogden 

1944-59 

Bell  29 

1963-66 

Otootan 

1929-1931 

Bell  93 

1967-68 

Pickett 

1967-70 

Bell  110 

1971-72 

Pickett  71 

1971- 

Bell's  Improved  Gold 

Ransom 

1970- 

Dollar 

1939-49 

Rebel 

1966 

Bonanza 

1932-49 

Roanoke 

1946-61 

Bottom  Special 

1949-60 

SRF425 

1974-75 

Carolina  Bright 

1949 

SRF450 

1974-75 

Cash 

1944-46 

Tokyo 

1929-45 

Cash  Strain  1 

1932-42 

Tracy 

1974- 

Coker  80F 

1962 

Virginia 

1929-39 

Coker 128 

1960 

Virginia  Brown 

1935-36 

Coker 187 

1957-59 

Volstate 

1944-48 

Coker 213 

1970- 

Wood's  Yellow 

1943-48 

Coker  254 

1968- 

York 

1968- 

Coker  258 

1967- 

Coker  298 

1965 

Sweet 
Potatoes 

Coker 316 
Coker 319 
Coker 411 

1960-62 

1963- 

1971- 

Centennial 

Copper  Skin  Gold  Rush 

1960- 
1955-69 

Coker  187-Hicks 
Dixie  Bright  27 

1958-64 
1950-52 
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Variety 

Years  distributed 

Variety 

Years  distributee 

Dixie  Bright  28 

1953-59 

S.C.  71 

1971- 

Dixie  Bright  101 

1950-65 

S.C.  72 

1972- 

Dixie  Bright  102 

1950-57 

Speight  G-3 

1962-63 

Dixie  Bright  244 

1955-56 

Speight  G-5 

1962- 

Florida  22 

1962 

Speight  G-7 

1965-71 

Georgia  1469 

1970 

Speight  G-10 

1962-64 

Georgia  1470 

1971 

Speight  G-13 

1967- 

Gold  Dollar 

1936-51 

Speight  G-1 5 

1973- 

Golden  Cure 

1954-60 

Speight  G-1 7 

1966 

Golden  Harvest 

1950-60 

Speight  G-1 9 

1962 

Hicks  Broadleaf 

1953- 

Speight  G-23 

1975- 

Jamaica  Strain  1 

1932-34 

Speight  G-28 

1969- 

Jamaica  Wrapper 

1935-49 

Speight  G-31 

1960-61 

Mammoth  Gold 

1948-51 

Speight  G-33 

1971- 

McNair  H-2 

1959-61 

Speight  G-36 

1964-67 

McNair  VG-2 

1956-59 

Speight  G-41 

1970- 

McNair  10 

1962 

Speight  G-42 

1956-60 

McNair  12 

1961-65 

Speight  G-140 

1972- 

McNair  14 

1966- 

Vesta  5 

1958-59 

McNair  20 

1963- 

Virginia  Bright  Leaf 

1934-51 

McNair  30 

1963- 

Virginia  Gold 

1948-59 

McNair  121 

1958-60 

Virginia  12 

1960 

McNair  133 

1969- 

Virginia  21 

1956-59 

McNair  135 

1970- 

Virginia  080 

1973 

McNair  944 

1973- 

Virginia  115 

1964- 

McNair  1040 

1974- 

Virginia  770 

1971- 

N.C.  12 

1975- 

White  Gold 

1956- 

N.C.  13 

1976- 

White  Stem  Orinoco 

1932-49 

N.C.  73 

1958-60 

Yellow  Mammoth 

1951 

N.C.  75 

1960-61 

Yellow  Special 

1946-53 

N.C.  79 

1975- 

400 

1941-53 

N.C.  88 

1972 

401 

1941-51 

N.C.  89 

1977- 

402 

1944-60 

N.C.  95 

1961- 

N.C.  98 

1975- 

N.C. 2326 

1964- 

Wheat 

N.C.  2512 

1965- 

N.C. 2514 

1966 

Abe 

1973- 

Oxford  1 

1943-53 

Anderson 

1952-63 

Oxford  2 

1943-49 

Andnox 

1967-71 

Oxford  3 

1943-49 

Arthur 

1969-76 

Oxford  3A 

1944 

Arthur  71 

1973- 

Oxford  4 

1943-44 

Atlas  50 

1948-61 

Oxford  26 

1944-53 

Atlas  66 

1948-64 

Oxford  1-181 

1953-60 

Blueboy 

1962-74 

Reams  61 

1963 

Blueboy  II 

1972-74 

Reams  64 

1962 

Carala 

1940-49 

S.C.  58 

1959-60 

Chancellar 

1952-55 

S.C.  66 

1968-70 

Coastal 

1950-51 
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Variety 


Years  distributed       Variety 


Years  distributed 


Coker  Hadden 

1964-68 

McNair701 

1972-76 

Coker  747 

1977- 

McNair1003 

1977- 

Coker  47-27 

1953-65 

McNair1813 

1974- 

Coker 61-19 

1965-67 

McNair  2203 

1970-73 

Coker  65-20 

1968-73 

McNair4823 

1972- 

Coker 68-15 

1972- 

Nittany 

1942-44 

Coker 68-19 

1971- 

Oasis 

1975- 

Doublecrop 

1977- 

Potomac 

1977- 

Forward 

1937-40 

Purcam 

1952 

Fulcaster 

1933-39 

Purplestraw 

1929-43 

Ful  caster  151 

1943-47 

Redhart 

1929-50 

Georgia  1123 

1963-70 

Seneca 

1961-66 

Hardired 

1944-50 

Southland 

1951 

Holley 

1973 

Taylor 

1954-56 

Knox 

1955-69 

Taylor  49 

1956-63 

Knox  62 

1963-71 

Thome 

1944-69 

Leaps  Prolific 

1929-42 

VPI131 

1938 

Leaps  157 

1943-50 

Wakeland 

1960-76 
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Appendix  B 


Acreage  Certified  in  North  Carolina:  1929-1977 


Crop 

1929* 

1930* 

1931* 

1932* 

1933* 

1934* 

1935* 

Barley 

87 

67 

260 

33 

41 

43 

19 

Corn  (open-pollinated) 

221 

398 

355 

225 

213 

343 

395 

Cotton 

1,909 

2,915 

3,877 

4,096 

1,598 

2,137 

3,777 

Irish  potatoes 

19 

9 

15 

43 

99 

158 

200 

Lespedeza 

1,397 

2 

9 

4,135 

775 

756 

367 

Oats 

105 

448 

2,133 

846 

967 

1,208 

1,849 

Peanuts 

358 

22 

- 

- 

- 

1 

5 

Rye 

20 

139 

367 

357 

188 

263 

- 

Soybeans 

27 

68 

1,344 

96 

30 

- 

3 

Sweet  potatoes 

8 

11 

56 

45 

24 

21 

2 

Tobacco 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 

10 

12 

Wheat 

150 

706 

792 

317 

417 

560 

715 

TOTAL 

4,301 

4,785 

9,208 

10,198 

4,352 

5,500 

7,344 

'Acres  estimated  from  recorded  yield  data. 


Crop 

1936* 

1937* 

1938* 

1939* 

1940* 

1941* 

1942* 

Barley 

80 

165 

319 

270 

998 

1,171 

1,405 

Corn  (open-pollinated) 

725 

518 

835 

686 

1,559 

1,099 

880 

Cotton 

5,754 

6,322 

7,394 

4,218 

7,030 

4,047 

3,027 

Irish  potatoes 

31 

9 

2 

11 

12 

143 

176 

Lespedeza 

254 

352 

228 

303 

498 

- 

- 

Oats 

1,382 

1,217 

1,563 

1,638 

1,613 

1,608 

2,582 

Peanuts 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17 

1 

- 

Rye 

201 

514 

564 

572 

443 

203 

161 

Soybeans 

12 

37 

33 

14 

128 

114 

80 

Sweet  potatoes 

23 

66 

159 

154 

258 

573 

131 

Tobacco 

13 

16 

21 

33 

44 

32 

25 

Wheat 

800 

592 

1.047 

1,449 

2,547 

3,636 

2,152 

Miscellaneous  crops** 

- 

- 

- 

4 

4 

- 

- 

TOTAL 

9,275 

9,808 

12,165 

9,352 

15,151 

12,627 

10,619 

*     Acres  estimated  from  recorded  yield  data. 

**  Strawberry  plants. 
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Crop 

1943* 

1944* 

1945* 

1946* 

1947 

1948 

1949 

Barley 

1.598 

1,300 

433 

81 

84 

243 

283 

Corn  (open-pollinated) 

619 

595 

271 

349 

343 

786 

479 

Corn  (hybrid) 

- 

71 

896 

2,004 

2,445 

3,998 

5,908 

Cotton 

4,528 

3,668 

1,900 

2,594 

4,728 

8,279 

6,280 

Irish  potatoes 

318 

439 

81 

85 

198 

293 

266 

Lespedeza 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Oats 

1,712 

1,703 

2,260 

1,406 

2,462 

1,270 

2,545 

Peanuts 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Rye 

52 

43 

62 

10 

- 

40 

60 

Soybeans 

51 

434 

512 

618 

1,594 

1,651 

1,790 

Sweet  potatoes 

100 

416 

131 

139 

181 

101 

137 

Tobacco 

29 

106 

104 

175 

184 

133 

165 

Wheat 

1,380 

1,766 

1,965 

1,128 

2,136 

2,022 

2,083 

Miscellaneous  crops** 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

65 

111 

TOTAL 

10,387 

10,541 

8,615 

8,589 

14,355 

18,881 

20,107 

*     Acres  estimated  from  recorded  yield  data. 
**  Crimson  clover  and  fescue. 


Crop 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

Barley 

447 

121 

166 

217 

463 

417 

684 

Corn  (open-pollinated) 

969 

381 

275 

272 

173 

92 

89 

Corn  (hybrid) 

6,797 

5,672 

7,384 

8,708 

10,464 

10,695 

8,392 

Cotton 

8,513 

15,140 

19,004 

20,949 

15,209 

14,275 

15,966 

Irish  potatoes 

312 

232 

190 

115 

151 

121 

167 

Lespedeza 

- 

- 

56 

92 

145 

132 

90 

Oats 

4,425 

5,756 

2,639 

2,884 

3,365 

4,067 

4,078 

Peanuts 

- 

-  - 

- 

455 

1,681 

1,597 

1,088 

Rye 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Soybeans 

1,604 

1,245 

1,002 

1,178 

2,598 

7,190 

5,052 

Sweet  potatoes 

125 

40 

6 

7 

30 

63 

110 

Tobacco 

132 

377 

225 

290 

285 

138 

209 

Wheat 

6,699 

8,054 

1,796 

1,467 

1,953 

1,693 

1,801 

Miscellaneous  crops** 

104 

273 

229 

300 

424 

919- 

500 

TOTAL 

30,127 

37,291 

32,972 

36,934 

36,941 

41,399 

38,226 

Crimson  clover,  fescue,  grain  sorghum,  grasses,  and  watermelons. 
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Crop 

1957 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

Barley 

549 

1,076 

825 

1,076 

1,082 

1,309 

2,341 

Corn  (open-pollinated) 

51 

52 

42 

43 

10 

11 

Corn  (hybrid) 

3,980 

5,416 

8,893 

10,001 

5,571 

2,945 

4,727 

Cotton 

10,670 

8,320 

17,316 

15,934 

18,369 

15,204 

18,862 

Irish  potatoes 

189 

175 

265 

152 

139 

90 

81 

Lespedeza 

129 

125 

75 

5 

23 

- 

- 

Oats 

3,592 

2,627 

4,191 

3,733 

3,319 

2,974 

3,101 

Peanuts 

1,043 

1,140 

1,366 

2,211 

2,390 

2,772 

3,265 

Rye 

219 

439 

357 

220 

178 

95 

313 

Soybeans 

4,424 

4,290 

5,237 

5,865 

4,784 

5,540 

12,828 

Sweet  potatoes 

115 

367 

217 

134 

416 

388 

199 

Tobacco 

223 

205 

168 

174 

176 

123 

196 

Wheat 

1,629 

2,795 

3,119 

3,918 

5,112 

2,891 

4,803 

Miscellaneous  crops** 

303 

136 

239 

221 

222 

153 

137 

TOTAL 

27,116 

27,163 

42,310 

43,687 

41,789 

34,494-- 

50,864 

**Fescue,  grain  sorghum,  grasses,  strawberry  plants,  sweet  potato  plants,  and  vegetable 
plants. 


Crop 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

Barley 

1,902 

1,396 

1,180 

1,512 

2,474 

1,640 

1,739 

Corn  (open-pollinated) 

10 

8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Corn  (hybrid) 

4,466 

3,347 

2,723 

3,400 

3,178 

2,618 

2,351 

Cotton 

18,482 

21,338 

12,708 

9,357 

9,833 

18,799 

12,970 

Irish  potatoes 

66 

52 

69 

92 

46 

49 

10 

Lespedeza 

- 

5 

34 

42 

70 

73 

36 

Oats 

3,184 

3,246 

3,335 

2,511 

1,929 

2,572 

2,703 

Peanuts 

4,225 

5,928 

5,878 

6,494 

8,623 

8,921 

9,577 

Rye 

2,976 

1,118 

952 

865 

943 

506 

1,531 

Soybeans 

13,199 

15,428 

19,650 

24,376 

21,655 

26,298 

25,787 

Sweet  potatoes 

259 

259 

147 

146 

201 

317 

410 

Tobacco 

137 

129 

148 

100 

102 

127 

162 

Wheat 

6,167 

3,793 

3,359 

6,702 

10,319 

5,141 

3,947 

Miscellaneous  crops** 

237 

157 

229 

195 

122 

118 

126 

TOTAL 

55,310 

56,204 

50,412 

55,792 

59,495 

67,179 

61,349 

**Fescue,  grain  sorghum,  grasses,  strawberry  plants,  sweet  potato  plants,  and  vegetable 
plants. 
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Crop 

1971 

1972 

1973 

1974 

1975 

1976 

1977 

Barley 

1,999 

2,408 

2,410 

3,063 

3,067 

4,276 

4,706 

Corn  (hybrid) 

2,329 

1,876 

1,299 

1,089 

918 

1,358 

1,531 

Cotton 

16,483 

13,586 

13,289 

14,769 

8,056 

6,094 

4,442 

Irish  potatoes 

20 

- 

- 

5 

- 

- 

- 

Lespedeza 

- 

- 

- 

37 

20 

18 

48 

Oats 

2,786 

1,882 

2,235 

2,365 

2,551 

4,128 

3,590 

Peanuts 

9,736 

10,879 

11,842 

11,955 

11,176 

12,355 

12,781 

Rye 

1,302 

3,800 

4,266 

4,657 

3,475 

4,875 

2,788 

Soybeans 

27,062 

40,820 

57,144 

67,828 

71,021 

64,100 

80,924 

Sweet  potatoes 

353 

279 

399 

452 

337 

364 

458 

Tobacco 

105 

109 

76 

91 

87 

150 

71 

Wheat 

5,792 

5,313 

6,608 

10,219 

16,914 

17,272 

14,432 

Miscellaneous  Crops** 

146 

169 

162 

149 

126 

159 

112 

TOTAL 

68,113 

81,121 

99,730 

116,679 

117,748 

115,149 

125,883 

'Grasses,  grain  sorghum,  strawberry  plants,  tobacco  plants,  and  vegetable  plants. 
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Appendix  C 

Organization  and  Plan  of  Procedure  in  Developing 

and  Disseminating  Pure  Bred  Seeds  of  Approved 

Varieties  For  North  Carolina* 


It  is  recommended: 

1.  That  a  member  of  the  College  Staff  be  appointed  director  of  the  State  Wide 
Program  of  Crop  Improvement  and  the  development  of  Pure  Bred  Crop 
Seeds.  That  the  Director  be  charged  with  the  full  responsibility  for  successfully 
executing  the  plan,  and  to  this  end  be  given  the  assurance  of  unlimited 
cooperation  by  the  members  of  research,  teaching  and  extension  staffs  in 
Agronomy  and  Biology.  (This  recommendation  will  necessitate  a  change  in  the 
present  organization  of  the  Agronomy  work,  but  will  result  in  the  unification 
and  cooperation  of  research,  teaching  and  extension  staffs  which  is  essential  to 
a  State  Wide  "Better  Seed"  Program.) 

2.  A  Field  Agent(Seed  Specialist)  will  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  coor- 
dinating the  work  of  Plant  Breeders,  County  Agents,  State  Crop  Improvement 
Association  and  Farmers.  The  activities  of  the  Field  Agent  to  be  supervised  by 
the  Director  in  charge. 

3.  Plant  Breeders  of  the  Station  Staff  to  be  responsible  for  testing,  selecting  and 
breeding  of  promising  crop  varieties,  for  the  various  agricultural  regions  of  the 
State.  (This  recommendation  will  necessitate  the  enlarging  of  the  research  and 
plant  breeding  staff,  and  the  reorganization  and  enlarging  of  present  program 
with  this  additional  objective  in  view.) 

4.  Plant  Breeders  of  the  Station,  County  Agents  and  Field  Agents  to  cooperate  in 
determining  by  test  the  adaptation,  yield,  quality  and  value  of  promising 
varieties  for  various  locations  within  the  State. 

5.  The  Experiment  Station  to  be  responsible  for  producing  limited  amounts  of 
pure  bred  seed  stocks  of  approved  crop  varieties  for  each  agricultural  region  of 
the  State. 

6.  The  State  Farms  to  be  utilized  in  so  far  as  it  is  possible  for  increasing  registered 
and  pure  bred  seed,  released  by  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  or  from 
any  other  approved  source.  These  increase  fields  to  be  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Field  Agent  and  subjected  to  rigid  inspection  by  standards  adopted  by 
the  State  Crop  Improvement  Association. 


*  First  presented  by  W.  H.  Darst,  professor  of  farm  crops  at  North  Carolina  State  College  and  adapted  by  The  Governor's 
Agricultural  Advisory  Board  on  January  28,  1929. 
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7.  Immediate  organization  of  a  State  Crop  Improvement  Association.  The 
primary  object  of  this  organization  shall  be  to  cooperate  with  the  College  and 
Experiment  Station  in  making  the  program  for  "Better  Crop  Seeds"  a  success. 
This  organization  to  consist  of  farmers  interested  in  the  growing  of  pure  bred 
seeds  of  approved  varieties  for  increase  and  certification. 

8.  Field  Agent  to  be  appointed,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Crop  Improvement 
Association.  He  should  be  made  responsible  for  the  distribution  of  registered 
seed  to  be  increased  and  for  the  production  of  certified  seed,  in  the  various 
counties  of  the  State.  He  should  consult  with  County  Agents  as  to  responsi- 
bility of  association  growers,  who  apply  for  permission  to  produce  certified 
seed  from  foundation  seed  stock  or  registered  seed  released  by  the  Station,  or 
from  other  approved  source.  He  should  supervise  and  insist  on  rigid  inspection 
of  both  crop  and  seed  grown,  for  the  purpose  of  increase. 

9.  County  Agents  to  be  responsible  for  using  this  supply  of  certified  seed  to  the 
best  advantage  so  as  to  multiply  it  for  general  distribution  to  farmers. 

10.  The  Crop  Improvement  Association  to  be  governed  by  a  "Board  of  Control" 
or  "Executive  Committee"  consisting  of  ten  members.  Eight  of  which  are  to  be 
elected  from  the  membership  of  the  association.  The  other  two  consisting  of 
the  Director  of  the  State-Wide  Program  and  the  Field  Agent  or  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  Association. 

11.  The  State  Crop  Improvement  Association  shall  have  control  of  all  registered 
seed  in  order  that  it  may  be  available  in  every  county,  where  it  is  suitable  for 
seed  stock  to  be  used  for  growing  certified  seed  for  general  distribution. 

12.  The  State  Crop  Improvement  Association  shall  have  a  "Board  of  Review"  for 

the  purpose  of  standardizing  varieties  and  certifying  crops  seeds.  The  Board 
to  consist  of  three  members,  the  Director  of  State  Wide  Seed  Program,  the 
Field  Agent,  and  the  third  member  to  be  elected  from  the  membership  of  the 
Crop  Improvement  Association. 

13.  The  Inspection  Service  for  the  purpose  of  certifying  seed  to  be  maintained  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  State  Crop  Improvement  Association.  The  main- 
tenance for  inspection  service  and  all  other  activities  of  the  Association  may  be 
obtained  by  membership  dues,  sales  tax  and  special  fees  for  inspection  service. 
(Membership  dues  should  not  exceed  one  dollar  per  year) 

14.  Standards  for  seed  certification  as  adopted  by  the  Southern  Agricultural 
Workers  Association  (1926)  are  recommended  with  necessary  adaptation. 

15.  Market  prices  for  certified  seed  to  be  according  to  contract  and  satisfactory  to 
both  producer  and  consumer.  A  special  board  may  be  appointed  to  fix  market 
prices  according  to  season,  demand  and  cost  of  production. 

16.  Certified  seed  produced  for  sale  by  Association  members  to  be  reported  to  and 
recorded  by  the  Secretary.  The  Association  may  assist  in  the  sale  of  seed  by 
publishing  seed  list,  but  further  than  this  should  not  attempt  organized  seed 
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business.  Seed  may  be  disposed  of  through  any  of  the  usual  channels  of  the 
seed  trade. 

17.  Certified  seed  should  be  sold  in  special  bags,  sealed  and  labeled  with  Associa- 
tion tags,  which  bear  a  guarantee  by  the  Association  as  to  certification.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Association  to  be  furnished  with  bags,  tags,  seals  etc.  at  cost. 

18.  It  is  further  recommended  that  the  State  Legislature  be  asked  for  an  annual 
appropriation  for  Five  Thousand  Dollars  ($5000.00)  for  maintaining  the 
"State  Crop  Improvement  Association".  This  will  assure  the  success  of  this 
organization,  which  is  vital  to  the  State  Wide  Program  for  developing  and  dis- 
semination of  pure  bred  crop  seeds. 

This  appropriation  to  be  used  largely  for  salaries  of  Seed  Specialist,  Field 
Agents  and  clerk,  also  for  incidentals  in  carrying  on  their  various  duties.  This 
appropriation  should  not  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  seed  inspec- 
tion or  aiding  in  the  marketing  of  certified  seed. 


W  H.  Darst, 

Professor  of  Agronom]^. 
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Organization  and  Plan  For  Testing,  Developing 
And  Certifying  Approved  Crop  Seeds. 


BOARD  OF  CONTROL 


DIRECTOR  IN  CHARGE 


County 
Agents 


Agricultural 
Teachers 


Farmers 


Cooperating  in  testing  promising 
crop  varieties  and  Pure  Bred  strains 


Responsible  for  developing  and 
producing  Pure  Bred  Seed  Stocks 
of  approved  varieties  for  increase 


Increasing  Pure  Bred  Seed  Stocks. 
STATE  FARMS         APPROVED  FARMERS 


North  Carolina  Crop  Imp.  Association 


Producing  and  Certifying 

Approved  Crop  Seeds 

For  General  Distribution 


Field  Agents 
(Ext.  Spec.) 


Responsible  for  Inspection 

and  certification  of 

Approved  Crop  Seed 
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Appendix  D 

An  Act  to  Foster  The  Development  and  Production 

Of  Pure  Bred  Crop  Seeds  in  North  Carolina 

And  Provide  for  The  Certification  Thereof* 


WHEREAS,  the  State  of  North  Carolina  is  a  leading  agricultural  State  with  a  large  per- 
centage of  it  engaged  in  the  production  of  farm  crops;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  farmers  of  North  Carolina  have,  in  the  past,  experienced  great  dif- 
ficulty in  producing  or  otherwise  procuring  good  and  reliable  seeds  of  the  proper  varieties 
of  crops  best  adapted  to  their  soils  and  climatic  conditions,  resulting  in  reduced  and  in- 
ferior production  at  increased  cost;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  quantity,  quality,  and  marketability  of  the  crop  produced  depend 
vitally  on  the  kind  and  quality  of  seed  planted;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  breeding  and  adaptibility  of  farm  crop  seeds  are  difficult  to  determine 
unless  said  seeds  are  certified  and  appraised  by  a  publicly  supervised  organization;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  certifi:ation  of  seed  is  the  farmers  best  guarantee  as  to  variety, 
breeding,  quality  and  adaptation;  and 

WHEREAS,  Governor  Gardner  has  urged  in  his  inaugural  message  the  production 
and  distribution  of  pure  bred  crop  seeds  for  the  farmers  of  North  Carolina;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  development  and  production  of  pure  bred  crop  seeds  and  the  foster- 
ing of  the  distribution  and  certification  of  said  seed  is  a  natural  function  of  the  Agricultural 
College  and  State  Department  of  Agriculture  co-operating;  Now  therefore, 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  there  is  hereby  created  in  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service  of  the 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  a  division  to  be  known  as  The  Farm  Crop 
Seed  Improvement  Division,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of  this  division  to  foster 
and  promote  the  development  and  distribution  of  pure  strains  of  crop  seeds  among  the 
farmers  of  North  Carolina.  The  director  of  said  division  shall  be  selected  as  the  head  of 
other  divisions  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  are  selected  and  said 
division  shall  have  the  necessary  co-operation  of  all  other  members  of  the  college  staff  of 
said  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  for  the  proper  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  act. 

Section  2.  The  Governor,  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  the  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering,  are  hereby 
created  a  state  board  of  Farm  Crop  Seed  Improvement. 


*  House  Bill  1377,  Senate  Bill  443. 
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Section  3.  The  said  board  shall  have  control,  management  and  supervision  of  the 
production,  distribution  and  certification  of  pure  bred  crop  seeds  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

Section  4.  In  so  far  as  any  of  the  State  departments  or  agencies  shall  have  to  do  with 
the  testing,  development,  production,  certification  and  distribution  of  farm  crop  seeds, 
such  departments  or  agencies  shall  actively  co-operate  with  the  said  board  in  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  act.  The  said  board  shall  have  the  authority  to  make,  establish  and 
promulgate  all  needful  rules  and  regulations,  including  rules  and  regulations  fixing  fees 
for  certification  and  fixing  the  market  price  of  certified  seed,  necessary  for  the  proper  exer- 
cise of  the  duties  conferred  upon  said  board  and  for  the  carrying  out  the  full  purposes  of 
this  act. 

Section  5.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  more  fully  the  provisiors  of  this  act  and  of 
fostering  the  development,  certification  and  distribution  of  pure  seeds  the  said  board  shall 
have  authority  to  promote  the  organization  and  incorporation  of  an  association  of 
farmers  to  be  known  as  the  North  Carolina  Crop  Improvement  Association,  which  said 
association  when  so  organized  and  incorporated,  shall  be  subject  to  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  said  board,  adopt  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  and  collect  from 
their  members  such  fees  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  proper  functioning  of  such 
organizations. 

Section  6.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act  the  certification  of  crop  seeds  hereunder  shall 
be  defined  to  be  a  guarantee  by  the  North  Carolina  Crop  Improvement  Association 
herein  provided  for  that  the  said  seed  conform  to  the  stated  origin,  adaptation,  variety 
name,  variety  purity,  quality,  germination,  seed  purity,  and  any  other  qualifications 
necessary  for  the  determining  of  the  proper  quality  or  value  of  crop  seed. 

Section  7.  Certification  of  crop  seeds  insofar  as  it  concerns  the  origin,  adaptation, 
variety  name,  variety  purity  and  quality  shall  be  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  director  of 
the  Division  of  Farm  Crop  Seed  Improvement.  Certification  of  crop  seeds  insofar  as  it 
concerns  germination  and  purity  tests  shall  be  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  North  Carolina  Crop  Improvement  Association  may  cer- 
tify any  crop  seeds  when  the  certification  thereof  shall  have  been  approved  by  both  the 
director  of  the  Division  of  Farm  Crop  Seed  Improvement  and  by  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Section  8.  That  for  the  purposes  of  aiding  in  meeting  the  expenses  necessary  for  the 
carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  there  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  un- 
expended and  unappropriated  portion  of  the  Agriculture  Fund  the  sum  of  three  thou- 
sand dollars  ($3,000)  for  the  remainder  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  and  the  further  sum  of 
five  thousand  dollars  ($5,000)  per  year  for  each  year  of  the  incoming  biennium. 

Section  9.  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this  act 
are  hereby  repealed. 
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Section  10.  That  this  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  ratification. 

In  the  General  Assembly  read  three  times  and  ratified,  this  19th  day  of  March,  1929. 


R.  T.  Fountain 
President  of  the  Senate 


A.  H.  Graham 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 


Examined  and  found  correct, 


Hood 
For  Committee. 


A  BILL  TO  BE  ENTITLED  AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  CHAPTER  325  OF 
PUBLIC  LAWS  OF  1929,  RELATING  TO  THE  CERTIFICATION  OF  PURE- 
BRED CROP  SEEDS  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA.* 

\ 
\ 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  do  enact: 

Section  1.  That  Chapter  three  hundred  twenty-five  of  the  Public  Laws  of  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-nine  be  amended  by  inserting  between  Section 
six  and  Section  seven  the  following: 

Section  6  1/2.  That  it  shall  be  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine  or  imprison- 
ment in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  for  any  person,  firm  association,  or  corporation, 
selling  seeds,  tubers,  plants,  or  plant  parts  in  North  Carolina  to  use  any  evidence  of 
certification,  such  as  a  blue  tag  or  the  word  'certified',  or  both,  on  any  package  of 
seed,  tubers,  plants,  or  plant  parts,  nor  shall  the  word  'certified'  be  used  in  any  ad- 
vertisement of  seeds,  tubers,  plants,  or  plant  parts,  unless  such  commodities  used 
for  plant  propagation  shall  have  been  duly  inspected  and  certified  by  the  agency  of 
certification  provided  for  in  this  act,  or  by  a  similar  legally  constituted  agency  of 
another  state  or  foreign  country." 

Section  2.  That  all  laws  and  clauses  of  laws  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Section  3.  That  this  act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from  and  after  its 
ratification. 


*  Senate  Bill  376. 
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Appendix  E 

Standards  of  Certification  For  Crop  Seed  in  North  Carolina 
As  Adopted  by  The  Board  of  Control* 


These  standards  have  been  approved  and  adopted  by  all  The  Southern 
Agricultural  Workers  Association. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Southern  Agricultural  Workers 
seed  certification  is  to  be  done  by  The  North  Carolina  Crop  Improvement  Associa- 
tion cooperating  with  the  State  College  and  State  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
purpose  of  certification  is  to  encourage  growing  and  distributing  improved,  high 
yielding,  and  adapted  seeds  which  have  been  found  suitable  for  the  conditions  un- 
der which  they  are  to  be  grown. 

Classification  of  Seed  Stocks.— The  seeds  sold  by  Association  members  shall  be 
classified  according  to  their  breeding,  purity,  germination,  and  conditions  under 
which  grown  and  harvested.  The  classes  and  grades  of  seeds  are  as  follows. 
"Registered  Seed",  and  "Certified  Seed". 

By  the  term  Registered  Seed  is  meant  a  pure  stock  of  seed  originating  directly 
from  a  single  plant,  the  progency  of  which  has  been  proved  in  plot  or  field  tests  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  Plant  Breeding  Department  of  N.C.  State  College,  and 
has  shown  itself  to  be  worthy  of  distribution,  or,  a  stock  of  seed,  not  necessarily 
pure,  but  which  has  proved  itself  worthy  of  special  recognition  after  proper  plot  or 
field  trials  have  been  conducted.  The  latter  reference  applied  to  that  class  of  plants 
which  are  naturally  cross-pollinated. 

In  each  case  it  must  be  seed  of  an  approved  and  known  variety  which  has  been 
inspected  in  the  field  before  harvested  by  an  expert  and  reported  on  favorably  by 
him  as  regards  the  purity  of  variety,  vigor,  and  freedom  from  disease;  which  ger- 
minated up  to  the  standard  set  by  the  association;  which  is  sound,  plump,  and  of 
good  color;  which  on  bin  or  stack  inspection  is  found  to  be  free  from  seeds  of  other 
cultivated  plants  and  all  noxious  weed  seeds;  which  is  well  cleaned  and  graded,  and 
weighs  the  same  as  the  Government  standards. 

"Certified  Seed  "will  include  the  great  bulk  of  inspected  seed  produced  by  the 
North  Carolina  Crop  Improvement  Association.  The  purpose  is  to  make  available 
large  quantities  of  improved  seed  of  high  yielding,  adapted  varieties  at  very 
reasonable  prices.  It  is  not  eligible  for  further  inspection  except  on  the  farm  which 
produced  it.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  grower  whose  crop  makes  the  certified  grade 
to  renew  his  seed,  as  the  crop  grown  therefrom  on  his  own  farm  is  eligible  for  in- 
spection. In  the  case  of  closely  fertilized  plants,  Certified  Seed  may  not  have  as  high 
genetic  purity  as  Registered  Seed.  This  class  of  seed,  in  the  case  of  self -fertilized 
plants,  shall  be  at  least  98%  pure  as  to  variety;  shall  be  cleaned  and  well  graded; 


■  The  first  standards  used  to  certify  seed  in  North  Carolina,  adapted  May,  1929  by  the  State  Board  of  Farm  Crop  Seed  Im- 
provement: Hon.  O.  Max  Gardner,  Governor  of  North  Carolina;  Commissioner  W.  A.  Graham,  State  Department  of 
Agriculture;  and  Dean  I.  O.  Schaub,  School  of  Agriculture. 
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shall  be  free  from  seeds  classed  as  noxious,  as  defined  in  the  States  Seed  Laws  and 
shall  be  sound  and  of  reasonably  good  color. 

Seed  tags  in  all  instances  shall  contain  the  information  required  by  the  State 
Seed  Law  concerning  percentage  purity,  percentable  germination  and  date  of  ger- 
mination test,  and  any  other  necessary  information. 

Distance  between  Vanetfes— The  ideal  situation  is  one  variety  in  a  community,  es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  cross-pollinated  crops.  With  such  crops  there  must  be  a  dis- 
tance of  at  least  250  yards  between  varieties.  In  1930  and  thereafter  only  one 
variety  of  any  cross-pollinated  crop  will  be  certified  on  a  single  farm. 
Seed  Inspection— Seed  is  eligible  for  sale  under  the  name  of  the  Association  only 
after  having  passed  such  field  inspection,  sample  inspection,  and  bin  inspection,  as 
authorized  by  the  Association.  Field  inspection  of  any  crop  shall  be  made  when  the 
plants  are  standing  in  the  field,  and  either  approaching  maturity  or  mature.  The 
sample  inspection  shall  be  made  of  a  sample  of  a  size  designated  under  the  rules  of 
each  crop  and  submitted  to  the  Secretary  as  a  fair  sample  of  all  the  seed  which  the 
grower  expects  to  sell.  Inspection  of  seed  in  the  bin  or  seed  house  may  be  made,  es- 
pecially of  the  seed  stocks  of  the  new  members  of  the  Association,  and  this  practice 
will  be  continued  until  the  grower  fully  understands  the  proper  selection  and  han- 
dling of  seed. 

Shipping  tags  and  report  postcards  shall  be  furnished  members  having  seed  for 
sale.  One  of  these  postcards  must  be  filled  out  and  returned  to  the  Secretary  im- 
mediately on  the  sale  of  each  order.  There  shall  be  a  different  colored  tag  for  each 
class  of  seed  sold  uniformily,  it  is  suggested  that  a  Red  tag  be  used  for  Registered 
Seed;  and  a  Yellow  for  Certified  Seed. 

Any  variety  or  strain  of  recognized  standing  of  cotton,  com,  oats,  wheat,  rice,  rye, 
barley,  cowpeas,  soybeans,  velvet  beans,  peaauts,  or  other  field  crops,  which  has 
been  tested  under  the  supervision  of  the  Agronomy  Department  of  the  State 
Agricultural  College,  and  found  to  possess  merit,  shall  be  considered  eligible  for 
inspection 

Seed  Cleaning  Equipment— Each  Association  member  or  local  seed  association 
selling  seed  shall  purchase  satisfactory  seed  cleaning  equipment.  Information  con- 
cerning seed  cleaners  and  graders  may  be  obtained  from  the  office  of  the  Associa- 
tion Secretary. 

Se///ng.— All  classes  of  seed  stocks  shall  be  sold  in  sealed  bags  or  containers  and 
shall  have  the  tag  as  prescribed  by  the  association  attached. 
Certification  of  Seed  of  Different  Crops— The  requirements  of  the  certification  of 
seed  of  the  different  crops  shall  be  as  follows: 


COTTON 

The  purity  and  stability  of  many  cotton  varieties  is  difficult  to  maintain  unless  ex- 
traordinary precautions  are  taken  from  the  time  the  cotton  seed  is  planted  and  until 
the  seed  is  marketed.  The  production  and  sale  of  pure-bred  cotton  seed  of  high 
quality  is  a  specialized  business  in  itself,  and  requires  careful  supervision  by  well 
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trained  men.  The  confidence  of  tlie  fanner  buying  cotton  seed  lias  been  sFiaken  so 
frequently  that  highest  standards  must  be  maintained  to  insure  high  breeding,  high 
germination,  and  high  purity. 

Foundation  Stocks— In  beginning  with  a  variety  the  most  careful  attention  must  be 
given  to  the  foundation  seed  stocks  used.  Such  stocks  must  be  obtained  from 
recognized  plant  breeders  whenever  possible.  In  any  instance  the  sources  of  foun- 
dation stocks  must  have  been  approved  by  the  Association. 
Planting  and  Roguing— At  planting  time  great  care  should  be  used  to  make  certain 
of  the  purity  of  seed  used,  and  also  that  the  same  strains  shall  be  used  for  any 
replanting  which  may  be  done.  Careful  supervision  of  croppers  and  tennants  shall 
be  exercised  to  make  sure  the  seed  supplied  is  planted. 

Gins  and  Ginning.— Any  standard  gin  will  prove  satisfactory  for  use  in  ginning  cot- 
ton seed.  However,  some  gins  are  in  better  condition  than  others  for  putting  out 
clean  seed  without  excess  fiber.  Some  gins  are  equipped  with  boll  extractors  or 
other  equipment  for  removing  trash.  Special  equipment  of  this  kind  is  an  advan- 
tage. However,  much  depends  on  the  sharpness  of  the  saws,  the  correct  speed  of 
operation  of  the  gin,  and  the  condition  of  the  seed  cotton  in  order  to  get  a  clean 
sample  of  seed.  Excessive  fiber,  and  especially  bunches  of  fiber  in  the  seed,  is 
wasteful  and  makes  planting  difficult. 

The  gin  or  the  battery  of  gin  stands  where  the  seed  are  to  be  ginned,  shall  be 
owned,  rented,  or  under  contract,  so  that  the  person  having  the  cotton  ginned  has 
absolute  control  of  the  method  of  cleaning  and  of  operation.  The  Association 
should  recognize  the  fact  that  the  safest  and  best  plan  to  avoid  mistakes  is  to 
gin  a  single  variety  exclusively  at  the  same  gin.  Frequently  this  is  not  possible  even 
on  farms  of  the  best  breeders,  and  other  arrangements  must  be  made. 

Where  different  varieties  may  be  ginned  at  the  same  gin  the  following  method 
shall  be  followed: 

1.  The  seed  roll  shall  be  removed  from  the  gin  stand  and  the  entire  gin  stand 

overhauled  and  cleaned  of  foreign  seed. 

2.  Since  it  is  difficult  to  know  whether  augers  and  pipes  leading  from  the  gin  stands 
are  clean,  all  seed  shall  be  dropped  on  the  floor  at  the  base  of  the  gin  stand  and 
sacked. 

3.  When  the  pure-bred  seed  is  to  be  ginned,  several  loads  of  the  variety  should  be 
ginned  at  the  same  time;  the  more  the  better.  Even  after  the  seed  roll  has  been 
removed  and  all  pipes  and  augers  cleaned  as  carefully  as  possible,  the  seed  of 
the  first  bale  of  the  variety  shall  be  discarded  and  sent  to  the  oil  mill.  This  incures 
a  high  degree  of  purity  of  the  remaining  seed. 

4.  It  is  an  advantage  to  arrange  for  a  special  day  at  the  gin,  when  all  of  the  seed  of  a 
single  variety  and  strain  may  be  ginned  exclusively.  The  seed  cotton  after  it  is 
picked  should  be  stored  in  cleaned  bins  or  cotton  houses  on  the  plantation,  or  in 
a  seed  house  near  the  gin  awaiting  the  special  day  for  ginning. 

/?eg/nn/ng— Beginning  of  cotton  seed  for  planting  purposes  is  sometimes  practiced 
by  concerns  merchandising  cotton  seed.  Reginned  seed  contains  no  excess 
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bunches  of  fiber  not  "stringy"  seed  and  makes  a  clean  sample.  Reginned  seed  may 
be  mn  through  a  cleaner  and  graded,  and  all  light  seeds  and  foreign  matter  easily 
removed.  There  is  probably  a  prejudice  on  the  part  of  some  buyers  against  regin- 
ned seed,  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  they  are  not  familiar  with  it. 
Cleaning  and  Grading— Cotton  seed  sold  for  planting  purposes  should  be  put 
through  a  good  recleaner  and  grader.  It  may  be  possible  to  gin  seed  cotton  in  some 
well  equipped  gins  and  get  seed  sufficiently  clean  so  that  further  cleaning  and 
grading  may  not  be  necessary.  However,  it  is  generally  true  that  all  cotton  seed 
when  put  through  a  cleaner  and  grader  will  be  improved  in  appearance  and  in  sale 
value.  Standard  equipment  for  cleaning  and  grading  cotton  seed  should  be  used  by 
every  grower.  However,  no  amount  of  cleaning  and  grading  of  cotton  seed  will  in- 
sure a  good  sample  of  seed  when  such  seed  has  been  poorly  ginned, 
/nspection.— Field  inspection  will  occur  at  any  time  after  the  first  bolls  begin  to  open 
and  until  three-fourths  of  the  crop  has  been  removed  from  the  field.  Gin  inspection 
will  take  place  at  the  same  time. 

For  sample  inspection,  one-half  peck  of  the  seed  as  it  comes  from  the  gin  should 
be  forwarded  to  the  Association  Secretary  within  a  week  after  the  ginning.  The  sam- 
ple will  be  examined  for  purity  and  soundness.  It  shall  then  be  sent  to  the  analyst  of 
the  State  Seed  Laboratory,  who  will  report  on  germination. 
State  Seed  Lau;.— Members  shall  comply  with  the  State  Seed  Law  in  labeling  seed. 
The  results  of  the  tests  made  by  the  State  Laboratory  shall  be  used  as  a  basis  in 
labeling.  Where  different  lots  of  seed  of  the  same  variety  are  gathered  from  the  dif- 
ferent pickings,  or  under  varying  weather  conditions,  two  pounds  of  each  lot  should 
be  sent  direct  to  the  State  Seed  Laboratory  for  test,  each  lot  being  properly  marked 
for  identification. 

Storage.— After  ginning,  careful  attention  must  be  given  to  proper  storage.  Suitable 
warehouse  facilities  are  essential  to  insure  the  drying  and  curing  of  the  seed  without 
heating.  Seed  stored  in  large  bulk  just  be  moved  at  frequent  intervals  from  time  to 
time  after  ginning,  until  dry,  to  avoid  heat  damage.  Seed  which  is  sacked  soon  after 
ginning  may  be  piled  in  tiers,  allowing  a  distance  between  the  rows  of  sacks  to  per- 
mit free  circulation  of  air.  It  is  quite  probable  that  insufficient  attention  to  storage 
and  warehousing  of  seed  is  given  by  most  of  the  cotton  seedsmen. 


CORN 


Registered  Seed  shall  have  been  grown  from  a  preceding  generation  of 
Registered  Seed.  Certified  Seed  shall  trace  its  origin  back  to  Registered  Seed,  or 
Certified  Seed  when  grown  on  the  same  farm.  Registered  Seed  Com  can  be  only 
sold  on  the  ear.  The  seed  ears  sold  as  Registered  Seed  Com  should  be  represen- 
tative of  the  best  seen  of  the  variety. 

Certified  Seed  Com  will  be  shelled  unless  otherwise  indicated.  Ears  shall  have  tip 
kernels  and  damaged  kernels  removed  before  shelling.  The  grower  is  urged  to 
purchase  a  seed  com  grader  so  that  all  seed  placed  upon  the  market  may  be 
graded  carefully  into  uniform  sizes. 
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Inspection— Field  inspection  of  a  variety  of  com  will  occur  when  the  kernels  are 
well  dented  and  until  harvested  in  the  field. 

The  chief  points  to  be  given  consideration  in  field  inspection  should  be: 

(1)  vigor  of  plants:  (2)  Desirable  stalk  and  husk  characteristics:  (3)  disease 
resistance:  (4)  soundness  of  grain:  (5)  uniformity  and  purity:  and  (6)  distance  of 
crop  from  other  com  fields. 

Seed  com  should  be  harvested  as  soon  after  maturity  as  practicable,  and  stored 
under  dry  conditions. 

For  sample  inspection,  ten  representative  ears  of  com  must  be  sent  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Association.  All  seed  com  which  may  be  sold  must  conform  to  the 
sample  submitted.  Crib  inspection  shall  be  made  of  at  least  one  hundred  represen- 
tative ears.  Inspection  of  selected  seed  ears  for  the  next  season's  crop  shall  be 
made  at  the  same  time.  Registered  seeds  shall  be  free  from  admixture  while  Cer- 
tified Seed  shall  not  average  more  than  one  kemel  per  ear  of  evident  mixture.  Low 
soundness  and  condition  of  seed,  which  may  be  evident  in  late  planted  crops  or 
crops  effected  by  drouth,  shall  be  followed  by  a  germination  test.  In  making  a  ger- 
mination test  a  minimum  of  two  representative  kemels  from  each  of  one  hundred 
representative  ears  shall  be  taken  for  a  germination  record. 
Marketing— Before  being  marketed,  all  seed  sold  in  the  ear  should  be  crated  in 
standard  seed  com  crates,  figuring  70  pounds  of  ear-com  to  the  bushel.  Shelled 
seed  com  must  be  sold  in  approved  bags,  figuring  56  pounds  per  bushel. 
Standards  of  Qua//ty.— Registered  Seed  Com  shall  be  grown  not  less  than  40  rods 
from  any  other  com  field  and  shall  be  practically  free  from  admixtures  of  similar  or 
widely  different  varieties.  Certified  Seed  shall  be  grown  not  less  than  40  rods  firom 
fields  of  different  varieties  and  shall  not  average  more  than  one  kemel  per  ear  of 
evident  mixture. 

The  germination  shall  be  not  less  than  95%  of  vigorous  plants  free  fi^om  disease. 
The  seed  shall  be  bright  in  appearance.  When  shelled  the  seed  shall  be  reasonably 
uniform  in  size  with  not  more  than  a  trace  of  tip  or  butt  kemels. 


SMALL  GRAINS 

The  small  grains  which  may  be  certified  are:  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  and  rice. 

Registered  Seed  shall  have  been  grown  from  a  preceding  generation  of 
Registered  Seed.  Certified  Seed  shall  trace  its  origin  back  to  Registered  Seed  or 
Certified  Seed  when  grown  on  the  same  farm. 

Rye,  being  cross-fertilized,  must  be  grown  at  least  twenty  rods  fi:"om  any  other 
variety  or  rye. 

The  threshing  machine  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  inside  and  out,  before  the 
machine  is  allowed  to  come  on  the  farm.  Threshing  should  be  completed  as  soon 
after  harvest  as  possible.  The  seed  shall  be  cleaned  with  a  good  fanning  mill  upon 
the  owner's  premises,  unless  special  arrangments  with  the  consent  of  the  inspector 
have  been  made. 
Inspection— The  field  inspection  should  be  made  as  near  harvest  time  as  possible. 
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The  chief  points  to  be  taken  into  consideration  should  be:  (1)  varietal  mixtures.  (2) 
presence  of  diseases  transmissible  on  the  seed;  and  (3)  presence  of  weeds.  The 
fields  should  be  rogued  and  made  ready  for  inspection  before  the  inspector  arrives. 

For  sample  inspection,  a  one-half  peck  lot,  taken  from  the  crop  as  it  is  finally 
prepared  for  sale,  shall  be  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Association. 
Standards  of  Qualify— The  weight  per  bushel  of  Registered  seeds  shall  be  not  less 
than  the  following:  Oats,  32  pounds;  wheat,  60  pounds;  barley,  48  pounds;  rye,  56 
pounds;  and  rice,  45  pounds. 

Registered  seeds  shall  germinate  95%  or  better,  be  absolutely  free  from  noxious 
weed  seeds,  have  a  purity  of  98%  or  better,  have  less  than  two-tenths  of  one  per 
cent  verietal  mixture,  shall  show  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  one  percent  disease 
transmissible  on  the  seed,  shall  contain  not  more  than  two  per  cent  inert  matter, 
and  shall  conform  to  the  State  Seed  Law.  The  standards  of  quality  for  Certified 
seeds  shall  be  the  same  as  for  Registered  seeds  except  the  weight  per  bushel  may 
not  be  more  than  two  pounds  under  the  standard  for  the  latter,  shall  germinate  not 
less  than  90%,  shall  not  contain  more  than  two-tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  common 
weed  seeds  and  shall  not  contain  more  than  two-tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  other 
crop  seeds. 


SOY  BEANS,  COWPEAS,  AND  VELVET  BEANS 

Registered  Seed  shall  have  been  grown  from  a  preceding  generation  of 
Registered  Seed.  Certified  Seed  shall  tract  its  origin  back  to  Registered  Seed,  or 
Certified  Seed  when  grown  on  the  same  farm. 

Standards  of  Qua/lty.— Registered  Seed  shall  be  genetically  pure  for  the  variety, 
may  contain  not  to  exceed  two  per  cent  weather  damaged,  cracked  or  split  beans, 
not  more  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  weed  seeds  and  other  inert  matter  shall  ger- 
minate at  least  90%,  shall  weigh  not  less  than  60  pounds  per  bushel,  shall  show  not 
more  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  disease  transmissible  on  the  seed,  and  shall 
conform  to  the  State  Seed  Law. 

Certified  Seed  shall  be  not  less  than  99.8%  pure  as  to  variety,  may  contain  not  to 
exceed  two  per  cent  cracked,  split,  or  weather  damaged  beans,  may  contain  not 
more  than  one  per  cent  foreign  matter  and  one  per  cent  mottled  beans,  shall  ger- 
minate not  less  than  90%,  shall  weigh  not  less  than  58  pounds  per  bushel,  shall 
show  not  more  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  disease  transmissible  on  the  seed,  and 
shall  conform  to  the  State  Seed  Law. 

Note:  The  margin  of  tolerance  allowed  within  the  meaning  of  the  word  "pure" 
under  Registered  Seed  is  not  to  exceed,  on  the  average,  one  impure  seed  in  two 
pounds. 
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PEANUTS 


Registered  Seed  shall  have  been  grown  from  a  preceding  generation  of 
Registered  Seed.  Certified  Seed  shall  trace  its  origin  back  to  Registered  Seed,  or 
Certified  Seed  when  grown  on  the  same  farm. 

Standards  of  Qua//ty.— Registered  Seed  shall  be  genetically  pure  for  the  variety, 
may  contain  not  to  exceed  two  per  cent  weather  damaged,  cracked  or  split 
peanuts,  not  more  than  one-half  of  one  per  cent  weed  seeds  and  other  inert  matter, 
shall  germinate  at  least  90%,  shall  weigh  not  less  than  the  legal  weight  per  bushel, 
shall  show  not  more  than  one  tenth  of  one  per  cent  disease  transmissible  on  the 
seed,  and  shall  conform  to  the  State  Seed  Law. 

Certified  Seed  shall  be  99.8%  pure  as  to  variety,  may  contain  not  to  exceed  two 
per  cent  cracked,  split,  or  weather  damaged  peanuts,  may  contain  not  more  than 
one  per  cent  foreign  matter,  shall  germinate  at  least  90  per  cent,  shall  weigh  not 
less  than  two  pounds  under  the  legal  weight,  shall  contain  not  more  than  one  per 
cent  disease  transmissible  on  the  seed,  and  shall  conform  to  the  State  Seed  Law. 
Note:  The  margin  of  tolerance  allowed  within  the  meaning  of  the  word  "pure"  un- 
der Registered  seed  is  not  to  exceed,  on  the  average,  one  impure  seed  in  two 
pounds. 
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Appendix  F 

The  Officers  and  Board  of  Directors:  1929-78 
North  Carolina  Crop  Improvement  Association,  Inc. 


Annual  meeting  date 
and  place 


Directors,  president  (P), 
and  vice-president  (VP) 


Director  in  charge  (D), 
secretary  (S), 
and  treasurer  (T) 


Organizational  Meeting     B.  B.  Everett,  Palnnyra  (P) 


July  24, 1929 
Patterson  Hall, 
State  College 
Raleigh 


M.  L.  Aderholdt,  Lexington  (VP) 

J.  T.  Albritton,  Calypso 

F.  W.  Bicknell,  Linville  Falls 

Fred  Latham,  Belhaven 

D.  J.  Lybrook,  Advance 

W.  L.  Lyerly,  Woodleaf 

L.  H.  McKay,  Hendersonville 

George  Wallis,  Biltmore 


W.  H.  Darst(D) 

G.  K.  Middleton  (ST) 


July  31, 1930 
State  College 
Raleigh 


B.  B.  Everett,  Palymra  (P) 

M.  L.  Aderholdt,  Lexington  (VP) 

J.  T.  Albritton,  Calypso 

F.  W.  Bicknell,  Linville  Falls 

Fred  Latham,  Belhaven 

D.  J.  Lybrook,  Advance 

W.  L.  Lyerly,  Woodleaf 

L.  H.  McKay,  Hendersonville 

George  Wallis,  Biltmore 


W.  H.  Darst(D) 

G.  K.  Middleton  (ST) 


July  30, 1931 
State  College 
Raleigh 


B.  B.  Everett,  Palmyra  (P) 

M.  L.  Aderholdt,  Lexington  (VP) 

J.  T.  Albritton,  Calypso 

F.  W.  Bicknell,  Linville  Falls 

W.  L.  Dent,  Jefferson 

Fred  Latham,  Belhaven 

D.  J.  Lybrook,  Advance 

W.  L.  Lyerly,  Woodleaf 

L.  H.  McKay,  Hendersonville 


W.  H.  Darst(D) 

G.  K.  Middleton  (ST) 


August  31, 1932 
State  College 
Raleigh 


L.  H.  McKay,  Hendersonville  (P) 
W.  L.  Lyerly,  Woodleaf  (VP) 
M.  L.  Aderholdt,  Lexington 
J.  T.  Albritton,  Calypso 
F.  W.  Bicknell,  Linville  Falls 
W.  L.  Dent,  Jefferson 
B.  B.  Everett,  Palymra 
Fred  Latham,  Belhaven 
D.  J.  Lybrook,  Advance 


W.  H.  Darst  (D) 

G.  K.  Middleton  (ST) 


July  25,  1933 
State  College 
Raleigh 


L.  H.  McKay,  Hendersonville  (P) 
W.  L.  Lyerly,  Woodleaf  (VP) 
M.  L.  Aderholdt,  Lexington 
J.  T.  Albritton,  Calypso 
W.  B.  Crawford,  Statesville 
W.  L.  Dent,  Jefferson 


W.H.  Darst  (D) 

G.  K.  Middleton  (ST) 
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Annual  meeting  date 
and  place 


Directors,  president  (P), 
and  vice-president  (VP) 


Director  in  charge  (D), 

secretary  (S), 

and  treasurer  (T) 


B.  B.  Everett,  Palymra 
R.  N.  Holcombe,  Candler 
Fred  Latham,  Belhaven 


August  1,  1934 
State  College 
Raleigh 


W.  L  Lyerly,  Woodleaf(P) 
J.  T.  Albritton,  Calypso  (VP) 
M.  L.  Aderholdt,  Lexington 
W.  B.  Crawford,  Statesville 
B.  B.  Everett,  Palymra 
S.  T.  Henry,  Spruce  Pines 
R.  N.  Holcombe,  Candler 
Fred  Latham,  Belhaven 
L.  H.  McKay,  Hendersonville 


W.  H.  Darst(D) 

G.  K.  Middleton  (ST) 


First  Winter  Meeting 
February  12-13, 1935 
Presbyterian  Hut 
Salisbury 


W.  L.  Lyerly,  Woodleaf  (P) 
B.  B.  Everett,  Palymra  (VP) 
M.  L.  Aderholdt,  Lexington 
J.  T.  Albritton,  Calypso 
W.  B.  Crawford,  Statesville 
S.  T.  Henry,  Spruce  Pines 
R.  N.  Holcombe,  Candler 
Fred  Latham,  Belhaven 
L.  H.  McKay,  Hendersonville 


W.  H.  Darst(D) 

G.  K.  Middleton  (ST) 


February  12-13, 1936 
Junior  High  School 
High  Point 


W.  L.  Lyerly,  Woodleaf  (P) 
S.  T.  Henry,  Spruce  Pines  (VP) 
M.  L.  Aderholdt,  Lexington 
D.  W.  Bagley,  Moyock 
Tom  Cornwell,  Shelby 
B.  B.  Everett,  Palymra 
Fred  Latham,  Belhaven 
L.  H.  McKay,  Hendersonville 
J.  R.  Phipps,  Jefferson 


W.  H.  Darst(D) 

G.  K.  Middleton  (ST) 


February  9-10,  1937 
Community  Building 
Goldsboro 


W.L  Lyerly,  Woodleaf  (P) 
S.  T.  Henry,  Spruce  Pines  (VP) 
Tom  Cornwell,  Shelby 
B.  B.  Everett,  Palymra 
Fred  Latham,  Belhaven 
L.  H.  McKay,  Hendersonville 
J.  R.  Phipps,  Jefferson 
W.  A.  Short,  Greensboro 
J.  B.  Speight,  Winterville 


W.  H.  Darst(D) 
A.  D.  Stuart  (ST) 


February  8-9,  1938 
Soil  Conservation 
Building 
Lexington 


S.  T.  Henry,  Spruce  Pines  (P) 
B.  B.  Everett,  Palymra  (VP) 
Tom  Cornwell,  Shelby 
Fred  Latham,  Belhaven 
W.  L.  Lyerly,  Woodleaf 
L.  H.  McKay,  Hendersonville 
J.  R.  Phipps,  Jefferson 
W.  A.  Short,  Greensboro 
J.  B.  Speight,  Winterville 


J.  B.  Cotner  (D) 
A.  D.  Stuart  (ST) 
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Annual  meeting  date 
and  place 


Directors,  president  (P), 
and  vice-president  (VP) 


Director  in  charge  (D), 

secretary  (S), 

and  treasurer  (T) 


January  24-25,  1939 
Easley  Warehouse 
Annex 
Rocky  Mount 


S.  T.  Henry,  Spruce  Pines  (P) 

B.  B.  Everett,  Palymra  (VP) 

Fred  N.  Colvard,  West  Jefferson 

Tom  Cornwell,  Shelby 

Fred  Latham,  Belhaven 

W.  L.  Lyerly,  Woodleaf 

L.  H.  McKay,  Hendersonville 

W.  A.  Short,  Greensboro 

J.  B.  Speight,  Winterville 


J.  B.  Cotner(D) 
A.  D.  Stuart  (ST) 


February  1-2,  1940 
East  Carolina  Teachers 
College 
Greenville 


W.  A.  Short,  Greensboro  (P) 
B.  B.  Everett,  Palymra  (VP) 
Fred  N.  Colvard,  West  Jefferson 
Tom  Cornwell,  Shelby 
S.  T.  Henry,  Spruce  Pines 
R.  V.  Knight,  Tarboro 
W.  L.  Lyerly,  Woodleaf 
L.  H.  McKay,  Hendersonville 
J.  B.  Speight,  Winterville 


G.  K.  Middleton  (D) 
A.  D.  Stuart  (ST) 


January  31- 
February  1, 1941 
National  Guard  Armory 
Greensboro 


J.  B.  Speight,  Winterville  (P) 

L.  H.  McKay,  Hendersonville  (VP) 

John  Calhoun,  Newland 

Fred  N.  Colvard,  West  Jefferson 

Tom  Cornwell,  Shelby 

B.  B.  Everett,  Palymra 

R.  V.  Knight,  Tarboro 

W.  L.  Lyerly,  Woodleaf 

W.  A.  Short,  Greensboro 


G.  K.  Middleton  (D) 
A.  D.  Stuart  (ST) 


January  30-31, 1942 

J.  B.  Speight,  Winterville  (P) 

G. 

K.  Middleton  (D) 

Keel's  Warehouse 

L  H.  McKay,  Hendersonville  (VP) 

A. 

D.  Stuart  (ST) 

Greenville 

John  Calhoun,  Newland 

Fred  N.  Colvard,  West  Jefferson 

B.  B.  Everett,  Palymra 

P.  D.  Herndon,  Kings  Mountain 

R.  V.  Knight,  Tarboro 

W.  L.  Lyerly,  Woodleaf 

George  L.  Pate,  Rowland 

W.  A.  Short,  Greensboro 

1943— No  Meeting 

R.  V.  Knight,  Tarboro  (P) 

G. 

K.  Middleton  (D) 

P.  D.  Herndon,  Kings  Mountain  (VP) 

A. 

D.  Stuart  (ST) 

Fred  N.  Colvard,  West  Jefferson 

B.  B.  Everett,  Palymra 

W.  L.  Lyerly,  Woodleaf 

L.  H.  McKay,  Hendersonville 

George  L.  Pate,  Rowland 

W.  A.  Short,  Greensboro 

J.  B.  Speight,  Winterville 


1944— No  Meeting 


R.  V.  Knight,  Tarboro  (P)  G.  K.  Middleton  (D) 

P.  D.  Herndon,  Kings  Mountain  (VP)  L.  S.  Bennett  (S) 
Fred  N.  Colvard,  West  Jefferson         A.  D.  Stuart  (T) 
B.  B.  Everett,  Palymra 
W.  L.  Lyerly,  Woodleaf 
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Annual  meeting  date 
and  place 


Directors,  president  (P), 
and  vice-president  (VP) 


Director  in  charge  (D), 
secretary  (S), 
and  treasurer  (T) 


George  L.  Pate,  Rowland 
W.  A.  Short,  Greensboro 
J.  B.  Speight,  Winterville 


January  23-24, 1945  P.  D.  Herndon,  Kings  Mountain  (P) 

(1st  Hybrid  Corn  School)  C.  S.  Bunn,  Spring  Hope  (VP) 
State  College  T.  W.  Alexander,  Waynesville 

Raleigh  B.  B.  Everett,  Palymra 

J.  R.  Kiker,  Polkton 
W.  L.  Lyerly,  Woodleaf 
W.  A.  Short,  Greensboro 
J.  B.  Speight,  Winterville 
T.  B.  Upchurch,  Raeford 


G.  K.  Middleton  (D) 
L.  S.  Bennett  (S) 
A.  D.  Stuart  (T) 


January  30-31, 1946 
National  Guard  Armory 
Lumberton 


P.  D.  Herndon,  Kings  Mountain  (P) 

C.  S.  Bunn,  Spring  Hope  (VP) 

T.  W.  Alexander,  Waynesville 

C.  E.  Bell,  Rocky  Mount 

A.  D.  Gannbill,  Crumpler 

J.  R.  Kiker,  Polkton 

W.  L.  Lyerly,  Woodleaf 

Greyson  Quarles,  Raleigh 

V.  V.  Secrest,  Monroe 

J.  B.  Speight,  Winterville 

T.  B.  Upchurch,  Raeford 


R.  P.  Moore  (D) 
Madge  Hudgins(ST) 


1947— No  record 
Shelby 


C.  S.  Bunn,  Spring  Hope  (P) 
V.  V.  Secrest,  Monroe  (VP) 
T.  W.  Alexander,  Waynesville 
A.  D.  Bambill,  Crumpler 
C.  E.  Bell,  Rocky  Mount 
H.  C.  Ferebee,  Camden 
J.  H.  Hampton,  Murphy 
J.  R.  Kiker,  Polkton 
Greyson  Quarles,  Raleigh 
T.  B.  Upchurch,  Raeford 
Lloyd  B.  Wilson,  Lawndale 


R.  P.  Moore  (D) 
Madge  Hudgins  (ST) 


January  8-9, 1948 
Smith  Warehouse 
Rocky  Mount 


V.  V.  Secrest,  Monroe  (P) 

Van  Watson,  Rocky  Mount  (VP) 

C.  E.  Bell,  Rocky  Mount 

R.  A.  Crowell,  Enka 

H.  C.  Ferebee,  Camden 

A.  D.  Gambill,  Crumpler 

J.  H.  Hampton,  Murphy 

J.  Clay  Idol,  Kernersville 

O.  Z.  Morgan,  Shelby 

Greyson  Quarles,  Raleigh 

Lloyd  B.  Wilson,  Lawndale 


R.  P.  Moore  (D) 
Madge  Hudgins  (ST) 


Januarys-?,  1949 
National  Guard  Armory 
Concord 


Van  Watson,  Rocky  Mount  (P) 
O.  Z.Morgan,  Shelby  (VP) 
R.  A.  Crowell,  Enka 
H.  E.  Daniel,  Newland 
H.  C.  Ferebee,  Camden 
Ben  Haigh,  Raleigh 


R.  P.  Moore  (D) 
Madge  Hudgins  (ST) 
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Annual  meeting  date 
and  place 


Directors,  president  (P), 
and  vice-president  (VP) 


Director  in  charge  (D), 

secretary  (S), 

and  treasurer  (T) 


J.  H.  Hampton,  Murphy 

J.  Clay  Idol,  Kernersville 

James  A.  Patterson,  China  Grove 

K.  J.  Shaw,  Laurinburg 

Lloyd  B.  Wilson,  Lawndale 


January  26-27, 1950 
Pullen  Hall 
State  College 
Raleigh 


O.  Z.  Morgan,  Shelby  (P) 

K.  J.  Shaw,  Laurinburg  (VP) 

R.  A.  Crowell,  Enka 

H.  E.  Daniel,  Newland 

Clyde  Gilliam,  Old  Fort 

Joe  Grantham,  Goldsboro 

Ben  Haigh,  Raleigh 

J.  Clay  Idol,  Kernersville 

James  A.  Patterson,  China  Grove 

John  Wagoner,  Gibsonville 

Van  Watson,  Rocky  Mount 


R.  P.  Moore  (D) 
Madge  Hudgins  (ST) 


January  26, 1951 
Pullen  Hall 
State  College 
Raleigh 


K.  J.  Shaw,  Laurinburg  (P) 

John  Wagoner,  Gibsonville  (VP) 

E.  C.  Blair,  Raleigh 

W.  A.  Broome,  Aurora 

H.  E.  Daniel,  Newland 

J.  Norwood  Edge,  Moyock 

Clyde  Gilliam,  Old  Fort 

Joe  Grantham,  Goldsboro 

J.  H.  Hampton,  Murphy 

Ben  Haigh,  Raleigh 

James  A.  Patterson,  China  Grove 


R.  P.  Moore  (D) 
Moretta  Davis  (ST) 


January  25, 1952 
Y.M.C.A. 
State  College 
Raleigh 


John  Wagoner,  Gibsonville  (P) 

W.  A.  Broome,  Aurora  (VP) 

E.  C.  Blair,  Raleigh 

C.  B.Cabiness,  Shelby 

J.  Norwood  Edge,  Moyock 

Joe  Grantham,  Goldsboro 

Ben  Haigh,  Raleigh 

A.  Q.  Ketner,  Murphy 

James  A.  Patterson,  China  Grove 

H.  C.  Scott,  Kenly 

K.  J.  Shaw,  Laurinburg 


R.  P.  Moore  (D) 
Moretta  Davis  (ST) 


January  30, 1953 
Williams  Hall 
State  College 
Raleigh 


H.  C.  Scott,  Kenly  (P) 

K.  J.  Shaw,  Laurinburg  (VP) 

E.  C.  Blair,  Raleigh 

W.  A.  Broome,  Aurora 

S.  M.  Cozart,  Wilson 

Ben  Haigh,  Raleigh 

A.  Q.  Ketner,  Murphy 

Jack  Quinerly,  Ayden 

D.  T.  Redfearn,  Wadesboro 

V.  V.  Secrest,  Monroe 

John  Wagoner,  Gibsonville 


J.  C.  Rice(D) 
Moretta  Davis  (ST) 
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Annual  meeting  date 
and  place 


Directors,  president  (P), 
and  vice-president  (VP) 


Director  in  charge  (D), 
secretary  (S), 
and  treasurer  (T) 


January  29, 1954 
Williams  Hall 
State  College 
Raleigh 


S.  M.  Cozart,  Wilson  (P) 

D.  T.  Redfearn,  Wadesboro  (VP) 

Ben  Haigh,  Raleigh 

A.  Q.  Ketner,  Murphy 

H.  C.  Scott,  Kenly 

V.  V.  Secrest,  Monroe 

K.  J.  Shaw,  Laurinburg 

J.  B.  Speight,  Winterville 

D.  P.  Troutman,  Aberdeen 

John  Wagoner,  Gibsonville 

Lloyd  B.  Wilson,  Lawndale 


J.C.  Rice(D) 

Moretta  D.  Edgerton  (ST) 


January  28, 1955 
Williams  Hall 
State  College 
Raleigh 


D.  T.  Redfearn,  Wadesboro  (P) 

J.  B.  Speight,  Winterville  (VP) 

Don  Calhoun,  Newland 

S.  M.  Cozart,  Wilson 

H.  C.  Scott,  Kenly 

V.  V.  Secrest,  Monroe 

J.  L  Sutherland,  Laurinburg 

D.  P.  Troutman,  Aberdeen 

John  Wagoner,  Gibsonville 

George  B.  Watson,  Rocky  Mount 

Lloyd  B.  Wilson,  Lawndale 


J.C.  Rice(D) 

Moretta  D.  Edgerton  (ST) 


January  27, 1956 
Williams  Hall 
State  College 
Raleigh 


J.  B.  Speight,  Winterville  (P) 

D.  P.  Troutman,  Aberdeen  (VP) 

Don  Calhoun,  Newland 

S.  M.  Cozart,  Wilson 

Hubert  Patterson,  China  Grove 

D.  T.  Redfearn,  Wadesboro 

H.  C.  Scott,  Kenly 

V.  V.  Secrest,  Monroe 

J.  L.  Sutherland,  Laurinburg 

George  B.  Watson,  Rocky  Mount 

Lloyd  B.  Wilson,  Lawndale 


J.C.  Rice(D) 

Moretta  D.  Edgerton  (ST) 


January  25, 1957 
Williams  Hall 
State  College 
Raleigh 


D.  P.  Troutman,  Aberdeen  (P) 

George  B.  Watson,  Rocky  Mount 

(VP) 

Don  Calhoun,  Newland 

S.  M.  Cozart,  Wilson 

Hubert  Patterson,  China  Grove 

D.  T.  Redfearn,  Wadesboro 

H.  C.  Scott,  Kenly 

V.  V.  Secrest,  Monroe 

J.  B.  Speight,  Winterville 

J.  L.  Sutherland,  Laurinburg 

Lloyd  B.  Wilson,  Lawndale 


J.  C.  Rice  (D) 

Moretta  D.  Edgerton  (ST) 


January  31, 1958 
Williams  Hall 
State  College 
Raleigh 


D.  P.  Troutman,  Aberdeen  (P) 

George  B.  Watson,  Rocky  Mount 

(VP) 

W.  A.  Broome,  Aurora 

Don  Calhoun,  Newland 

S.  M.  Cozart,  Wilson 

Hubert  Patterson,  China  Grove 

D.  T.  Redfearn,  Wadesboro 


F.  W.  McLaughlin,  Acting  (D) 
Moretta  D.  Edgerton  (ST) 
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Annual  meeting  date 
and  place 


Directors,  president  (P), 
and  vice-president  (VP) 


Director  in  charge  (D), 
secretary  (S), 
and  treasurer  (T) 


V.  V.  Secrest,  Monroe 
J.  B.  Speight,  Winterville 
J.  L.  Sutherland,  Laurinburg 
Lloyd  B.  Wilson,  Lawndale 


January  30, 1959 
Williams  Hall 
State  College 
Raleigh 


George  B.  Watson,  Rocky  Mount     J.  C.  Rice  (D) 


(P) 

W.  A.  Broome,  Aurora  (VP) 

Don  Calhoun,  Newland 

E.  S.  Mann,  Washington 

O.  Z.  Morgan,  Shelby 

Hubert  Patterson,  China  Grove 

D.  T.  Redfearn,  Wadesboro 

J.  B.  Speight,  Winterville 

J.  L.  Sutherland,  Laurinburg 

D.  P.  Troutman,  Aberdeen 

Lloyd  B.  Wilson,  Lawndale 


Moretta  D.  Edgerton  (ST) 


January  29, 1960 
Williams  Hall 
State  College 
Raleigh 


George  B.  Watson,  Rocky  Mount     J.  C.  Rice  (D) 


(P) 

W.  A.  Broome,  Aurora  (VP) 

Don  Calhoun,  Newland 

L.  M.  Dilday,  Belhaven 

E.  S.  Mann,  Washington 

Curtis  Martin,  Bethel 

0.  Z.  Morgan,  Shelby 

Hubert  Patterson,  China  Grove 

D.  T.  Redfearn,  Wadesboro 

V.  V.  Secrest,  Monroe 

J.  L.  Sutherland,  Laurinburg 


Moretta  D.  Edgerton  (ST) 


January  27, 1961 
Williams  Hall 
State  College 
Raleigh 


V.  V.  Secrest,  Monroe  (P) 
Curtis  Martin,  Bethel  (VP) 
W.  A.  Broome,  Aurora 
Stanley  Cross,  Wilmington 
L.  M.  Dilday,  Belhaven 
John  Green,  Laurinburg 
E.  S.  Mann,  Washington 
O.  Z.  Morgan,  Shelby 
Joe  Moss,  Youngsville 
Hubert  Patterson,  China  Grove 
Perry  Plemmons,  Waynesville 


JohnC.  Rice(D) 
Moretta  D.  Edgerton  (ST) 


January  26, 1962 
Williams  Hall 
State  College 
Raleigh 


V.  V.  Secrest,  Monroe  (P) 
Curtis  Martin,  Bethel  (VP) 
W.  A.  Broome,  Aurora 
Stanley  Cross,  Wilmington 
L.  M.  Dilday,  Belhaven 
John  Green,  Laurinburg 
E.  S.  Mann,  Washington 
O.  Z.  Morgan,  Shelby 
Joe  Moss,  Youngsville 
Perry  Plemmons,  Waynesville 
D.  T.  Redfearn,  Wadesboro 


F.  W.  McLaughlin,  Acting  (D) 
Moretta  D.  Edgerton  (ST) 
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Annual  meeting  date 
and  place 


Directors,  president  (P), 
and  vice-president  (VP) 


Director  in  charge  (D), 

secretary  (S), 

and  treasurer  (T) 


January  25,  1963 
Williams  Hall 
State  College 
Raleigh 


Curtis  Martin,  Bethel  (P) 
Joe  Moss,  Youngsville  (VP) 
W.  A.  Broome,  Aurora 
Stanley  Cross,  Wilmington 
L.  M.  Dilday,  Belhaven 
John  Green,  Laurinburg 
E.  S.  Mann,  Washington 
O.  Z.  Morgan,  Shelby 
Perry  Plemmons,  Waynesville 
D.  T.  Redfearn,  Wadesboro 
V.  V.  Secrest,  Monroe 


F.  W.  McLaughlin,  Acting  (D) 
Moretta  D.  Edgerton  (ST) 


January  31,  1964 

Williams  Hall 

N.  C.  State  University 

Raleigh 


Curtis  Martin,  Bethel  (P) 
Joe  Moss,  Youngsville  (VP) 
Stanley  Cross,  Wilmington 
L.  M.  Dilday,  Belhaven 
John  Green,  Laurinburg 
James  T.  Keel,  Greenville 
E.  S.  Mann,  Washington 
O.  Z.  Morgan,  Shelby 
Perry  Plemmons,  Waynesvil 
D.  T.  Redfearn,  Wadesboro 
V.  V.  Secrest,  Monroe 


Foil  W.  McLaughlin,  Acting  (D) 
Moretta  D.  Edgerton  (ST) 


January  29, 1965 

Williams  Hall 

N.  C.  State  University 

Raleigh 


Joe  Moss,  Youngsville  (P) 
James  T.  Keel,  Greenville  (VP) 
S.  M.  Cozart,  Wilson 
Stanley  Cross,  Wilmington 
L.  M.  Dilday,  Belhaven 
John  Green,  Laurinburg 
Curtis  Martin,  Bethel 
Robert  Morgan,  Shelby 
Perry  Plemmons,  Waynesville 
D.  T.  Redfearn,  Wadesboro 
V.  V.  Secrest,  Monroe 


JohnC.  Rice(D) 
Mildred  Shipley  (S) 
Moretta  D.  Edgerton  (T) 


January  28, 1966 

Williams  Hall 

N.  C.  State  University 

Raleigh 


Joe  Moss,  Youngsville  (P) 
James  Keel,  Greenville  (VP) 
Stanley  Cross,  Wilmington 
S.  M.  Cozart,  Wilson 
Chas.  L.  Davis,  Pollocksville 
John  Green,  Laurinburg 
E.  S.  Mann,  Washington 
Robert  Morgan,  Shelby 
Perry  Plemmons,  Waynesville 
D.  T.  Redfearn,  Wadesboro 
Kester  A.  Sink,  Mount  Airy 


F.W.  McLaughlin  (D) 
Mildred  K.  Shipley  (S) 
Moretta  D.  Edgerton  (T) 


January  27, 1967 

Williams  Hall 

N.  C.  State  University 

Raleigh 


James  Keel,  Greenville  (P) 
E.  S.  Mann,  Washington  (VP) 
S.  M.  Cozart,  Wilson 
Chas.  L.  Davis,  Pollocksville 
Orville  Henderson,  Cullowhee 
James  T.  Jefferys,  Goldsboro 
Curtis  Martin,  Bethel 
Robert  Morgan,  Shelby 
D.  T.  Redfearn,  Wadesboro 
Kester  A.  Sink,  Mount  Airy 
John  B.  Wagoner,  Gibsonville 


F.W.  McLaughlin  (D) 
Mildred  K.  Shipley  (S) 
Moretta  D.  Edgerton  (T) 
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Annual  meeting  date 
and  place 


Directors,  president  (P), 
and  vice-president  (VP) 


Director  in  charge  (D), 

secretary  (S), 

and  treasurer  (T) 


January  26, 1968 

Williams  Hall 

N.  C.  State  University 

Raleigh 


E.  S.  Mann,  Washington  (P) 
Robert  Morgan,  Shelby  (VP) 
Henry  Cooke,  Raleigh 
S.  M.  Cozart,  Wilson 
Chas.  L.  Davis,  Pollocksville 
Orville  Henderson,  Cullowhee 
James  Jeffreys,  Goldsboro 
James  T.  Keel,  Greenville 
Kester  A.  Sink,  Mount  Airy 
John  Wagoner,  Gibsonville 
Curtis  Martin,  Bethel 


F.W.  McLaughlin  (D) 
Mildred  K.  Shipley  (S) 
Moretta  D.  Edgerton  (T) 


January  31, 1969 

Williams  Hall 

N.  C.  State  University 

Raleigh 


Robert  Morgan,  Shelby  (P) 
Kester  A.  Sink,  Mount  Airy  (VP) 
Henry  L.  Cooke,  Raleigh 
S.  M.  Cozart,  Wilson 
Chas.  L.  Davis,  Pollocksville 
Orville  Henderson,  Cullowhee 
James  R.  Jeffreys,  Goldsboro 
James  T.  Keel,  Greenville 
E.  S.  Mann,  Washington 
Curtis  Martin,  Bethel 
John  B.  Wagoner,  Gibsonville 


F.W.  McLaughlin  (D) 
Mildred  K.  Shipley  (S) 
Moretta  D.  Edgerton  (T) 


January  30, 1970 

Williams  Hall 

N.  C.  State  University 

Raleigh 


Kester  A.  Sink,  Mount  Airy  (P) 
John  Green,  Laurinburg  (VP) 
Henry  L.  Cooke,  Raleigh 
S.  M.  Cozart,  Wilson 
Chas.  L.  Davis,  Pollocksville 
Orville  Henderson,  Cullowhee 
James  T.  Jeffreys,  Goldsboro 
James  T.  Keel,  Greenville 
E.  S.  Mann,  Washington 
Curtis  Martin,  Bethel 
John  B.  Wagoner,  Gibsonville 


F.W.  McLaughlin  (D) 
Mildred  K.  Shipley  (S) 
Moretta  D.  Edgerton  (T) 


January  29, 1971 

Williams  Hall 

N.  C.  State  University 

Raleigh 


John  Green,  Laurinburg  (P) 
Chas.  L.  Davis,  Pollocksville  (VP) 
Henry  L.  Cooke,  Raleigh 
L.  M.  Dilday,  Belhaven 
Orville  Henderson,  Cullowhee 
James  T.  Jeffreys,  Goldsboro 
E.  S.  Mann,  Washington 
Curtis  Martin,  Bethel 
Carl  Patterson,  China  Grove 
Kester  A.  Sink,  Mount  Airy 
John  B.  Wagoner,  Gibsonville 


F.W.  McLaughlin  (D) 
Mildred  K.  Shipley  (S) 
Moretta  D.  Edgerton  (T) 


January  28, 1972 
Hotel  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh 
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John  Green,  Laurinburg  (P) 
Carl  Patterson,  China  Grove  (VP) 
Henry  L.  Cooke,  Raleigh 
L.  M.  Dilday,  Belhaven 
Garland  Eure,  Hertford 
Robert  Hardee,  Raleigh 
Orville  Henderson,  Cullowhee 
James  T.  Jeffreys,  Goldsboro 
Curtis  Martin,  Bethel 
Robert  Morgan,  Shelby 
John  B.  Wagoner,  Gibsonville 


F.W.  McLaughlin  (D) 
Mildred  K.  Shipley  (S) 
Moretta  D.  Edgerton  (T) 


Annual  meeting  date 
and  place 


Directors,  president  (P), 
and  vice-president  (VP) 


Director  in  charge  (D), 

secretary  (S), 

and  treasurer  (T) 


January  26,  1973 
Hotel  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh 


Carl  Patterson,  China  Grove  (P) 
Robert  Hardee,  Raleigh  (VP) 
Steve  Byrum,  Charlotte 
Henry  L.  Cooke,  Raleigh 
L.  M.  Dilday,  Belhaven 
Garland  Eure,  Hertford 
John  Green,  Laurinburg 
James  T.  Keel,  Greenville 
E.  S.  Mann,  Washington 
Robert  Morgan,  Shelby 
Kester  A.  Sink,  Mount  Airy 


F.W.  McLaughlin  (D) 
Mildred  K.  Shipley  (S) 
Moretta  D.  Edgerton  (T) 


January  24, 1974 
Hotel  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh 


Robert  Hardee,  Raleigh  (P) 
E.  S.  Mann,  Washington  (VP) 
Steve  Byrum,  Charlotte 
L.  M.  Dilday,  Belhaven 
Garland  Eure,  Hertford 
Hervey  Evans,  Jr.,  Laurinburg 
James  T.  Keel,  Greenville 
Curtis  Martin,  Bethel 
Robert  Morgan,  Shelby 
Carl  Patterson,  China  Grove 
Kester  A.  Sink,  Mount  Airy 


F.W.  McLaughlin  (D) 
Mildred  K.  Shipley  (S) 
Moretta  D.  Edgerton  (T) 


January  31, 1975 
Hotel  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh 


E.  S.  Mann,  Washington  (P)  F.  W.  McLaughlin  (D) 

Hervey  Evans,  Jr.,  Laurinburg  (VP)     Mildred  K.  Shipley  (S) 

Steve  Byrum,  Charlotte  Moretta  D.  Edgerton  (T) 

L.  M.  Dilday,  Belhaven 

Garland  Eure,  Hertford 

Robert  Hardee,  Raleigh 

James  T.  Keel,  Greenville 

Curtis  Martin,  Bethel 

Robert  Morgan,  Shelby 

Carl  Patterson,  China  Grove 

Kester  A.  Sink,  Mount  Airy 


January  30,  1976 
Royal  Villa 
Raleigh 


Hervey  Evans,  Jr.,  Laurinburg  (P) 
Garland  Eure,  Hertford  (VP) 
Steve  Byrum,  Charlotte 
L.  M.  Dilday,  Belhaven 
Robert  Hardee,  Raleigh 
James  T.  Keel,  Greenville 
E.  S.  Mann,  Washington 
Curtis  Martin,  Bethel 
Robert  Morgan,  Shelby 
Carl  Patterson,  China  Grove 
Kester  A.  Sink,  Mount  Airy 


F.W.  McLaughlin  (D) 
Mildred  K.  Shipley  (S) 
Moretta  D.  Edgerton  (T) 


January  28,  1977 
Royal  Villa 
Raleigh 


Garland  Eure,  Hertford  (P) 
Leon  Ballance,  Engelhard  (VP) 
Steve  Byrum,  Charlotte 
Hervey  Evans,  Jr.,  Laurinburg 
Carl  W.Hall,  Jr.,  Mr.  una 
Robert  Hardee,  Raleigh 
James  T.  Keel,  Greenville 
E.  S.  Mann,  Washington 
Curtis  Martin,  Bethel 
Robert  Morgan,  Shelby 
Kester  A.  Sink,  Mount  Airy 


F.W.  McLaughlin  (D) 
Mildred  K.  Shipley  (S) 
Moretta  D.  Edgerton  (T) 
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Director  in  charge  (D), 
Annual  meeting  date       Directors,  president  (P),                   secretary  (S), 
and  place and  vice-president  (VP) and  treasurer  (T) 

January  27, 1978  Leon  Ballance,  Engelhard  (P)  F.  W.  McLaughlin  (D) 

McKlmmon  Center  Curtis  Martin,  Bethel  (VP)  Mildred  K.  Shipley  (S) 

Raleigh  Steve  Byrum,  Charlotte  Moretta  D.  Edgerton  (T) 

H.  L.  Dilday,  Raleigh 

Weldon  Edmund,  Chadbourn 

Hervey  Evans,  Jr.,  Laurinburg 

CarlW.  Hall,  Jr.,  Mt.  una 

James  T.  Keel,  Greenville 

E.  S.  Mann,  Washington 

Kester  A.  Sink,  Mount  Airy 

John  Wagoner,  Gibsonville 
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Appendix  G 
The  Director  in  Charge:  1929-78 


The  director  in  charge  is  the  moving  force  of  the  North  Carolina  Crop  Improve- 
ment Association.  He  plans  ahead  to  meet  problems  that  are  likely  to  appear  and 
to  suggest  plans  for  improving  the  organization.  The  director  supervises  the  details 
of  the  office  and  field,  gets  to  know  the  individual  seed  growers  and  their  problems, 
keeps  informed  regarding  the  finances  of  the  Association,  and  looks  after  the 
relationship  with  state  and  national  seed  organizations.  He  also  serves  as  the  liason 
between  the  Association  and  North  Carolina  State  University  and  helps  coordinate 
the  seed  activities  of  both  groups.  All  of  these  things  are  done  with  the  counsel  of 
the  officers,  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  the  membership  of  the  Association. 

Those  who  have  held  the  office  of  director  in  charge  of  the  North  Carolina  Crop 
Improvement  Association  from  1929  to  1978  are  W.  H.  Darst,  J.  B.  Cotner,  G.  K. 
Middleton,  R.  P.  Moore,  J.  C.  Rice,  and  F.  W.  McLaughlin. 


WILLIAM  HOLDEN  DARST 
Director  In  Charge,  1929-37 


Bom:  1884  in  Miami  County,  Ohio. 

Education:    B.S.  in  agronomy,  Ohio  State  University  (1910). 
M.S.  in  plant  breeding,  Cornell  University  (1925). 
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Career:  Extension  agronomist  at  Ohio  State  University  ( 1910-1913);  professor 
of  agronomy  at  Pennsylvania  State  University  (1913-19);  professor  of 
farm  crops  at  North  Carolina  State  College  (1919-37);  director  in 
charge  of  the  North  Carolina  Crop  Improvement  Association  (1929- 
37);  marketing  specialist  at  the  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Agriculture  (1939-43);  and  director  of  the  Seed  Testing  Division, 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture  (1943-62). 

Highlights:  Assisted  in  establishing  the  annual  International  Collegiate  Crop  Judg- 
ing Contest  held  in  Chicago.  (His  N.  C.  State  College  crops  team  won 
five  national  titles.)  Largely  responsible  for  getting  legislation  and  in- 
itiating the  seed  certification  program  in  North  Carolina,  resulting  in 
the  formation  of  the  North  Carolina  Crop  Improvement  Association. 
Contributed  to  the  establishment  of  uniform  state  seed  laws.  Brought 
the  seed  testing  laboratory  at  the  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  a  high  level  of  efficiency  and  initiated  "on-the-spot" 
seed  inspection  for  seed  control  work  in  North  Carolina. 

Honors:  North  Carolina  Crop  Improvement  Association  Award  (1955); 
Honorary  Seedsmen  (1955);  president  of  the  Association  of  Seed 
Control  Officials  of  the  Southern  States  (1947-48);  North  Carolina 
Crop  Improvement  Association's  Award  of  Merit  (1957);  and 
Honorary  Doctor  of  Science,  North  Carolina  State  College  (1959). 


JOHN  BEE  COTNER 
Director  In  Charge,  1938-39 


Bom: 
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December  22,  1893,  in  Oakridge,  Missouri. 


Education:    A.B.,  Cape  Girardeau  College,  Missouri  (1913). 

M.S.  in  agronomy,  North  Carolina  State  College  (1921). 
Ph.D.  in  plant  breeding.  Cornell  University  (1929). 

Career:  Professor  of  farm  crops  at  North  Carolina  State  College  (1923-39); 
director  in  charge  of  the  North  Carolina  Crop  Improvement  Associa- 
tion ( 1938-39);  and  marketing  specialist  in  the  Markets  Division,  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture  (1940-56). 

Highlights:  Taught  at  North  Carolina  State  College.  Assisted  with  the  coaching 
of  the  Crops  Judging  Team  (1923-37)  and  later  became  the  team 
coach  (1937-39).  Largely  responsible  for  establishing  grain  marketing 
and  grading  in  North  Carolina  under  the  Federal  Grain  Standards  Act, 
and  held  the  first  grain  grading  license  under  this  Act. 


GORDON  KENNEDY  MIDDLETON 
Director  In  Charge,  1940-45 


Bom: 


October  28,1895,  in  Duplin  County,  North  Carolina. 


Education:    B.S.  in  farm  crops.  North  Carolina  State  College  (1917). 
M.S.  in  agriculture,  Cornell  University  (1920). 
Ph.D.  in  plant  breeding,  Cornell  University  (1930). 


Career:  Agricultural  missionary,  China  (1920-26);  vocational  agriculture 
teacher  in  North  Carolina  (1927-29);  seed  specialist  at  North  Carolina 
State  College  assigned  to  the  North  Carolina  Crop  Improvement 
Association  (1929-36);  plant  breeder  at  North  Carolina  State  College 
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(1936-61)  (during  this  time  a  consultant  with  the  rice  improvement 
project  in  Thailand,  1954-56,  and  with  the  wheat  breeding  program  in 
Peru,  1960);  director  in  charge  of  the  North  Carolina  Crop  Improve- 
ment Association  (1940-45);  and  consultant  with  McNair  Seed  Com- 
pany (1964-73). 

Highlights:  Helped  develop  certification  standards  and  field  inspection  techniques 
as  the  first  field  inspector  of  the  North  Carolina  Crop  Improvement 
Association.  Outstanding  small  grain  plant  breeder— released  a  num- 
ber of  outstanding  varieties.  Established  the  first  commercial  plant 
breeding  program  for  small  grain  in  North  Carolina. 

Honors:  Honorary  Members,  of  the  North  Carolina  Seedsmen's  Association 
(1953);  North  Carolina  Crop  Improvement  Association  Award 
(1958);  Fellow  in  American  Society  of  Agronomy;  and  Honorary  Doc- 
tor of  Science,  North  Carolina  State  University  (1972). 


ROBERT  PARKER  MOORE 
Director  In  Charge,  1946-52 


Bom: 


January  30,  1912,  in  Blackburn,  Oklahoma. 


Education:    B.S.  in  agronomy,  Oklahoma  State  University  (1934). 
M.S.  in  agronomy,  Iowa  State  University  (1935). 
Ph.D.  in  agronomy,  Ohio  State  University  (1940). 


Career: 
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Professor   of   agronomy   at   University   of  Tennessee    (1939-43), 
Professor  of  agronomy  at  North  Carolina  State  University  (1943-77), 


and  director  in  charge  of  the  North  Carolina  Crop  Improvement 
Association  (1946-52). 

Highlights:  Expanded  the  Official  Variety  Testing  Program  of  the  North  Carolina 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  and  initiated  the  bulletin  series 
"Measured  Crop  Performance."  Established  a  variety  verification 
program  of  plant-outs  for  seed  certification,  improved  and  expanded 
the  seed  certification  program  with  increased  acreage  of  seed 
produced,  introduced  hot  water  seed  treatment  of  smut  control,  and 
developed  the  embryo  smut  test  for  certified  growers  of  barley  and 
wheat.  Established  the  first  crop  stands  research  at  North  Carolina 
State  University  and  pioneered  the  tetrazolium  (TZ)  method  of  seed 
evaluation. 

Honors:  North  Carolina  Crop  Improvement  Association  Award  (1956),  Man  of 
the  Year  Award  of  the  North  Carolina  Seedsmen's  Association 
(1959),  Honorary  Member  of  the  North  Carolina  Seedsmen's 
Association  (1968),  Honorary  Member  Award  of  the  Society  of  Com- 
mercial Seed  Technologists  (1968),  and  a  number  of  awards  from 
the  Farm  House  Fraternity. 


JOHN  CARL  RICE 
Director  In  Charge,  1953-61 


Bom: 


December  3,  1918,  in  Napier,  Tennessee. 


Education:    B.S.  in  agriculture,  Auburn  University  (1940). 

M.S.  in  soil  chemistry.  Auburn  University  (1942). 

Ph.D.  in  seed  technology,  Mississippi  State  University  (1959). 
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Career:  Regional  manager,  Chilean  Nitrate  Education  Bureau,  Raleigh  (1946- 
52);  director  in  charge  of  the  North  Carolina  Crop  Improvement 
Association  (1953-61);  chief  of  the  North  Carolina  State  University 
Mission  to  Peru  (1962-64);  professor  of  crop  science  at  North 
Carolina  State  University  in  charge  of  the  Official  Variety  Testing 
Program  1964-         ). 

Highlights:  Continued  a  good  seed  certification  program  through  the  develop- 
ment of  more  commercial  interest  in  seed  production  and  marketing. 
Helped  in  the  development  of  a  strong  seed  promotion  program  for 
the  Association.  Expanded  the  Official  Variety  Testing  Program  of  the 
North  Carolina  Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  Served  as  chairman 
of  the  Regional  Tobacco  Evaluation  Program  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Certification  Advisory  Committee,  providing  data  for  use  in  consider- 
ing varieties  to  be  certified  in  North  Carolina.  Taught  tobacco 
technology  courses  at  N.  C.  State  University. 

Honors:  Rated  in  top  25  percent  of  the  North  Carolina  State  University 
teaching  faculty  for  8  continuous  years.  Represented  N.C.  State 
University  in  Action  Program  to  Costa  Rica  and  Nicaragua. 


FOIL  WILLIAM  McLAUGHLIN 
Director  In  Charge,  1962- 


Bom:  December  9,  1923,  in  Rowan  County,  North  Carolina. 


Education:    B.S.  in  agronomy.  North  Carolina  State  College  (1949). 
M.S.  in  agronomy,  North  Carolina  State  College  (1953). 
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Career:  Staff  member  in  the  Agronomy  Department  at  North  Carolina  State 
College  assigned  to  the  North  Carolina  Crop  Improvement  Associa- 
tion as  chief  inspector  (1948-56);  assistant  director  of  the  Association 
(1956);  and  director  in  charge  of  the  Association  (1961). 

Highlights:  Expanded  the  seed  certification  program  in  North  Carolina,  resulting 
in  increased  acreage  of  seed  grown.  Initiated  the  Certification  Advisory 
Committee  to  determine  varieties  to  be  certified  in  North  Carolina. 
Organized  the  North  Carolina  Certified  Sweet  Potato  Seed  Growers 
Association.  Helped  establish  an  Extension  Seed  Specialist  at  N.C. 
State  University.  Encouraged  the  close  relationship  of  all  seed  interests 
in  North  Carolina  and  coordinated  a  seedsmen's  short  course  held  an- 
nually with  the  Crop  Improvement  Association  annual  meeting. 
Developed  standards  for  certified  strawberry  plant  production.  In- 
itiated certified  tobacco  plant  standards.  Initiated  Approved 
Processor's  program  for  certified  seed  growers.  Coordinated  the  es- 
tablishment of  two  quality  levels  of  certified  seed.  Organized  the  North 
Carolina  Cotton  Quality  Improvement  Committee.  Helped  with  the 
passage  of  the  Plant  Variety  Protection  Act  (plant  breeders'  rights 
program  in  the  United  States).  Chaired  a  national  committee  whose 
recommendations  resulted  in  the  reorganization  of  the  Association  of 
Official  Seed  Certifying  Agencies. 

Honors:  North  Carolina  Seedsmen's  Association  Honorary  Seedsman  of  the 
Year  (1965),  North  Carolina  Crop  Improvement  Association  Award 
(1970),  president  of  the  Association  of  Official  Seed  Certifying  Agen- 
cies (1973-75),  member  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Plant  Variety  Protection  Advisory  Board  (1975-77),  and 
listed  in  American  Men  and  Women  of  Science  and  Who's  Who  in  the 
South  and  Southwest. 
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Appendix  H 
Recipients  of  The  Annual  Award* 


W.  H.  Darst,  director  of  Seed  Testing  Division,  N.C.  Department  of 

Agriculture,  Raleigh  Jan.  28,  1955 

R.  P.  Moore,  professor  of  crop  science,  N.C.  State  College,  Raleigh  Jan  27,  1956 
Madge  Hudgins,  accounting  clerk,  Extension,  N.C.  State  College, 

Raleigh  Jan.  25,  1957 

G.  K.  Middleton,  small  grain  plant  breeder,  McNair  Seed  Co.,  Raleigh  Jan.  31,  1958 

A  D.  Stuart,  Extension  agronomist,  N.C.  State  College,  Raleigh  Jan.  30,  1959 
P.  H.  Harvey,  head.  Crop  Science  Department,  N.C.  State  College, 

Raleigh  Jan.  29,  1960 

C.  D.  Raper,  county  Extension  chairman,  Whiteville  Jan.  27,  1961 

K.  J.  Shaw,  farm  manager,  McNair  Farms,  Laurinburg  Jan.  26,  1962 
G.  E.  Spain,  director  of  Seed  Testing  Division,  N.C.  Department  of 

Agriculture,  Raleigh  Jan.  25,  1963 

R.  L.  Lowom,  director  of  research,  N.C.  State  University,  Raleigh  Jan.  31,  1964 
E.  R.  Collins,  in  charge  of  Extension  agronomy,  N.C.  State  University, 

Raleigh  Jan.  28,  1965 

V.  V.  Secrest,  Secrest  Feed  &  Seed  Co.,  Monroe  Jan.  27,  1966 

J.  B.  Speight,  president,  Speight  Seed  Farms,  Winterville  Jan.  27,  1967 

WNCT-TV,  Greenville  Jan.  26,  1968 

George  Hyatt,  Jr.,  director  of  Extension,  N.C.  State  University,  Raleigh  Jan.  31,  1969 
Foil  W.  McLaughlin,  director  of  N.  C.  Crop  Improvement  Assoc,  Raleigh    Jan.  30,  1970 

Ed  S.  Mann,  Blount-Midyette  &  Co.,  Washington  Jan.  29,  1971 

Mildred  K.  Shipley,    secretary,  N.C.  Crop  Improvement  Assoc,  Raleigh  Jan.  28,  1972 

P.  A.  Miller,  professor  of  crop  science,  N.C.  State  University,  Raleigh  Jan.  26,  1973 

James  T.  Keel,  Keel  Peanut  Company,  Greenville  Jan.  25,  1974 
R.  W.  McMillen,  manager,  N.C.  Foundation  Seed  Producers,  Inc.,  Raleigh  Jan.  31,  1975 

S.  M.  Cozart,  Wilson  Jan.  30,  1976 

Stanley  A.  Cross,  president.  Cross  Seed  Co.,  Wilmington  Jan.  28,  1977 

Guy  L.  Jones,  Extension  agronomist,  N.C.  State  University,  Raleigh  Jan.  27,  1978 


*  In  Recognition  of  Outstanding  Service  in  the  Promotion  of  the  Certified  Seed  Program  in  North  Carolina  and  presented  by 
the  North  Carolina  Crop  Improvement  Association. 
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